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HE FIRST HALF of the fifth century before Christ saw a revolution in the 
G2 of sculpture. A band of experimenters of magnificent genius found 
ways of expressing '‘felike, natural motion in stone and bronze, unshackling 
the human body from the bonds imposed upon it by the strict geometry of Ar- 
chaic form. The optimistic figures of Archaic boys and maidens with their 
generalized vitality and their one-track, frontal display were replaced by statues 
of sterner spirit seen in various states of action or repose. As in the early Renais- 
sance so in this “Early Classical’ period some of the great sculptors were chiefly 
concerned with the scientific study of the physical and anatomical aspects of 
man, while others sought to use the new freedom to convey a feeling for inner 
character, for the human and divine ef/os. To ancient critics this contrast was 
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epitomized in Polykleitos, whose celebrated statues of athletes illustrated his 
scientific theories, and Pheidias, the maker of gods, whose divine images added 
a new dimension of inner greatness and dignity to the traditional concepts of 
the Greek Olympians. 

One decisive step toward the Classical formulation of the appearance of di- 
vine powers was the creation of statues in which the deity turns slowly and 
subtly out of the frontal pose, as if revealing himself in deliberate majesty. Yet 
such gods do not address themselves to the worshiper. Austere, thoughtful, 
unaware of time and circumstance, they abide in a world of their own. In statues 
of young gods and goddesses the contrast between this high solemnity and 
their youthful innocence is profoundly moving. Here, if anywhere, Greek 
sculpture justifies Winckelmann’s prophetic dictum of “noble innocence and 
quiet grandeur.” 

Of this kind is the Etruscan bronze figure recently acquired by the Fogg 
Museum of Harvard University. So well does its master follow the Greek 
models, so splendidly does he render the majestic dignity of Early Classical 
design, that one might be tempted to pronounce his creation a Greek work, 
particularly as a sensitive and assured hand manifests itself in such details as 
the wonderfully clear yet varied pattern of hair. Nonetheless, the bronze is as- 
suredly Etruscan. Not only does the goddess wear the typically Etruscan neck- 
lace of heavy beads and the upturned Etruscan shoes but she belongs to a type 











elf 





Etruscan goddess of bronze at the Fogg Art Museum (1956.43). Around 450 B.c. Said to have been 
found at Piombino (the ancient metal-working center of Populonia). The spotted surface is due to 
over-cleaning and sporadic repatination. The nose is original but has been reset. Height 8 inches. 
Alpheus Hyatt Fund and contributions of twenty-three Friends of the Fogg Museum. 
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well represented among Etruscan bronzes. One might 
argue, too, that a certain heaviness of face and body and 
the deep, linear graving of the large folds of the cloak 
favor the assumption of a great Etruscan sculptor. 

We have spoken of the woman as a goddess. In Etruscan 
as in Greek art, god and worshiper are not always readily 
distinguished. The pomegranate—emblem of fertility 
which the girl holds in her left hand would do for either, 
but the elaborate metal crown (ampyx), a half-circle of 
(gold?) leaves attached to a ribbon, is a prerogative of 
divine or at least semi-divine beings. If this be a goddess, 
who is she? Among the great goddesses of the Greek 
pantheon Persephone comes to mind—Persephone who 
ate of the pomegranate seeds in Hades and was thus com- 
pelled to stay part of the year in the lower world. In 
Etruria, however, the great goddess par excellence, “Our 
Lady,” was Turan (her name comes from the same root 
as the pre-Greek word fyrannos, “lord,” “ruler” and ulti- 
mately “‘tyrant’’). She came to be equated with the Greek 
Aphrodite, a fair equation if we regard not Homer's 
Aphrodite, who gets caught during her love tryst with 
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Etruscan bronze mirror at the Museo Villa Giulia, Rome 
(16691). Around 450 B.c. Turan, the goddess of love 
(standing), hands a flower to Helen of Troy (Elina) who 
reclines on a couch with her little daughter Hermione 
(Ermania) in her arms. Paris (Alexander, Elachsantre), 
seated by the couch, looks on, and a sphinx descends from 
above. Hermione was the daughter of Helen and Menelaus. 
Some scholars think that Turan is here persuading Helen 
to run off with Paris immediately after Hermione’s birth 


Ares and runs away shrieking when she is wounded in 
battle, but Sappho’s Athanat’ Aphrodita, a great power 
that moves gods, men, heaven and earth. Evidence that the 
Fogg bronze may indeed represent Turan comes from an 
Etruscan mirror of virtually the same date. There Turan, 
identified by an inscription, is shown in the same queenly 
attire as she addresses a reclining Helen (Elina) in the 
presence of a diminutive Paris (Elachsantre). 


The Fogg goddess is a full-cast figure of considerable 
weight (1285.6 grams, nearly 3 pounds). It is also, for a 
figurine, of considerable size. Not the objective size, how- 
ever, but the largeness of the artist’s vision makes us feel 
that we have before us a monumental statue rather than a 
small bronze figure. It has been said that Etruscan sculp- 
tors lagged behind the Greeks, and in the Fogg goddess 
there are some remnants of Archaic hardness and orna- 
mentalism, but the essence of this work is Early Classical. 
Nowhere in Etruscan art can we find a work that comes 
closer to the lofty spirit of Greek sculpture in the time 
when Pheidias was young. 
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HOMOLKA: 


A FORTIFIED NEOLITHIC 


By Robert W. Ebrich 


An artist’s reconstruction of the Neolithic village 
at Homolka, looking north across the saddle from 
the south. The broken line around the huts indi- 
cates the position of the earlier stockade which 
enclosed the village when it was smaller. At the 
base of the hill a section of the palisade has been 
cut away to show two of the later huts located 
just behind it (framed in double black line). 


OHEMIA IS A DIAMOND-SHAPED plateau lying in the 
heart of Central Europe. Folded hills and low moun- 
tains roll against its four sides to create a raised basin. 
This basin comprises the entire drainage system of the 
Upper Elbe which breaks through the hills of the north 
to flow northwestward across Germany. During later pre- 
historic times this region was something of a crucible in 
which groups of people with different cultures met and 
mingled to produce recognizable blended culture patterns 
of their own. 

Bohemia, with its rolling fertile loess lands penetrated 
by many peoples and its large number of small archaeo- 
logical sites, seemed an excellent starting point for an at- 
tempt to unravel and correlate the complexities of the late 


VILLAGE IN BOHEMIA 





prehistoric periods of Central Europe. Accordingly, in the 
summer of 1929 the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the University of Pennsylvania Museum sup- 
ported the explorations of a small party in Czechoslovakia 
with a view to selecting a site for intensive excavation. 


The large amount of archaeological information amassed 
by local amateurs and provincial museums had been sup- 
plemented and coordinated by the State Archaeological 
Institute in Prague, and synthesizing studies by the late 
Professor Josef Schranil of the National Museum and the 
late Professor Albin Stocky of Charles University had 
appeared shortly before. Throughout three seasons of 
exploration the expedition enjoyed the fullest cooperation 
and support of the Czech authorities, particularly the late 
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© Educated at Harvard University (B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 
1946), Dr. Ehrich has had wide experience in the field, partici- 
pating in exploration and excavation in Iraq (Nuzi), Czechoslo- 
vakia (Homolka), Yugoslavia (StarCevo) and Turkey (Tarsus, 
1934-39). He has also worked in the Western hemisphere, as 
archaeologist in the U. §. National Park Service (1940-42). From 
1943 to 1945 he served in the U. §. Marine Corps Reserve. Dur- 
ing 1946-47 Dr. Ehrich held a Rockefeller Foundation Postwar 
Fellowship, and since 1947 has been teaching at Brooklyn College. 
This year (1956-57) he is Visiting Associate Professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has contributed numerous arti- 
cles to professional journals and recently inspired and edited the 
important Relative Chronologies in Old World Archeology. 

The site of Homolka, Dr. Ehrich tells us, was excavated some 
twenty-five years ago, but a series of circumstances has postponed 
the publication of the results. A preliminary account by the late 
Dr. V. J. Fewkes, “Excavations in. the Late Neolithic Fortress of 
Homolka in Bohemia,” appeared in Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society (71 [1932] 357-392). The final report is 
now nearing completion and is scheduled to become a Bulletin 
of the American School of Prehistoric Research in the near future. 


Dr. Karel Buchtela, then head of the State Archaeological 
Institute, and his successor, Dr. Jaroslav Bohm, who was 
then his assistant. The late Dr. V. J. Fewkes was Field 
Director and the writer served as Associate Field Director, 

During the first season we tested some nineteen sites 
and our choice finally came to rest on Homolka, close to 
the village of Stehelceves, approximately twelve miles 
west-northwest of Prague, in the county of Kladno ( Fig- 
ure 1). There were several reasons why Homolka seemed 
to be a good choice. The material from the test dig be- 
longed to the so-called Danordic or Bohemian Nordic 
phase of the Late Neolithic period, a culture group which 
shows influences from both north and south. It thus gave 
promise of yielding evidence for cross-dating and for 
cross-cultural studies of diffusion. The terrain suggested 
that we would find a compact and relatively complete 








2. View of Homolka from the northeast showing a portion of the old lake bed floor, 
the steep northern face and the strategic location of the settlement as marked by the 
area of excavations on the top. Notice also the terracing of the fields. The rows of 
lumps along the sides are where the trees of an orchard once stood. The big depression 


1. View of Homolka from the high ground to the south, showing its strategic location for defence. 


in the north face shows the site of an abandoned quarry. 
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HOMOLKA: A NEOLITHIC VILLAGE IN BOHEMIA conrinueo 


village site which might furnish a good deal of data con- 
cerning the community's way of life. The topsoil was 
thin and although the cultivated slopes were subject to 
constant downwash and erosion, most of the pits and 
post holes had penetrated the soft, weathered upper layer 
of the base rock, which gave them some protection. It 
seemed likely, therefore, that the site would be relatively 
easy to excavate and that it would furnish a maximum 
amount of information at a reasonable cost. In 1930 and 
1931 budgetary considerations were a prime concern, as 
they are today. 


HOMOLKA IS THE CZECH WORD for a peasant cheese 
which comes in small rounded lumps, and it is a most 
appropriate name for the knoll which juts out into the 
flats of what was once a small marsh or lake bed. The 
steep northern slope rises some seventy-five feet to its 
highest point, while the south face of the knob falls ap- 
proximately thirty feet to a broad low saddle which con- 
nects it to the higher ground behind it (Figure 2). Since 
the Late Neolithic period in Central Europe was appar- 
ently one of considerable unrest, this isolated spot with 
its easily defensible position and its convenient access to 
water made an ideal village site. 

Intensive excavation was carried on in the summers of 
1930 and 1931. As a beginning we cut trenches ten feet 
wide and ten feet apart through the shallow eight-inch 
humus to the bare rock, and when pits and posts became 
recognizable as hard-packed. patches of earth in the rock 
surface, we dug them separately. At first we piled the ex- 
cavated earth on the unexcavated strips between the 
trenches with the idea that we could backfill them more 
easily and that we could then repeat the process, using the 
backfilled trenches as a base on which to pile the earth 
from the second set of strips. We planned to coordinate 
the total layout of the village by careful mapping. As 
work progressed, however, so many units extended be- 
yond the trench boundaries that this system proved im- 
practical. Since it soon became evident that we were deal- 
ing with a well organized settlement, we abandoned our 
initial plan and cleared large sections at a time. 

Apart from the recovery and analysis of objects, a great 
portion of field archaeology consists of uncovering and 
cleaning out the scars which man has made in the earth, 


3. A hut (Hut N) in the lower tier on the northern fringe 
of the site. The pebble border was laid by the excavators 
in order to outline the vnit. Notice the four post holes de- 
fining the line of the ridge pole. The pit at upper right was 
first a fire pit which was then filled in as a foundation for a 
saddle quern, placed at surface level, in which grain was 
ground. At this time the pit at lower right was dug to 
provide space for a hearth. In the pit at middle right a 
quartz outcrop has been trimmed to form a work bench. 
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4. The outer palisade at the foot of the southern slope, looking toward the west, 
The broad shallow ditch and the reinforced post holes are all that remain of this { 
wall. The restored drawing on page 233 gives an idea of how it may have looked 


6. Air view of Homolka showing both palisade lines, all three fortified 
gates and a small section of the northern tier with the pits and posts of five 
houses (Huts N, O, P, Q, R). Photo courtesy of Czechoslovakian Air Force. 











5. A post hole of the second, or outer, 
palisade, showing the stones placed as 
reinforcement for the post. 
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his { 

ed. | 
7. The upper edge of a hut (Hut M) in the northern tier. 
Notice the large post holes indicating the house walls and 
the two parallel lines of small post holes running along an 
artificially leveled area to support a bench or sleeping plat- 
form. A hearth at the edge served for cooking and warmth, 
while the pit at the left, next to the hearth, was for ashes. 
Photographs courtesy of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
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and then discovering how and why he made them. The 
Homolka excavation is an example of this process, for 
we found no solid remains of construction, only imprints. 

Gradually the pattern of the village took shape. Al- 
though there was very little stratification, our study of the 
ground, combined with detailed analysis of the material, 
gave us clues to the history of the village as well as to the 
people’s way of life. 

Along the top of the knoll the soil was so thin that re- 
peated plowing had gradually scraped down the soft rock 
beneath. Enough had worn away so that over a large area 
traces of post holes were completely obliterated and the 
houses were indicated only by clusters of fire, ash and 
tefuse pits, the tops of which had also disappeared as the 
result of repeated scraping. Most of these pits contained 
pottery and objects of stone and bone. Apart from acci- 
dentally burnt pieces of clay wall-facing which retained 
impressions of posts, there was nothing to indicate the 
type of house construction. 

Lower down the slopes, however, where the downwash 
lay thicker than plow depth above the underlying rock 
and thus protected it, round holes appeared which tied 
various pits into unmistakable house plans. These houses 
were square or rectangular and usually measured some 12 
to 19 feet in length and 10 to 15 feet in width. The corner 





posts were usually heavier than those in the wall lines; 
three or four other large posts, set in a row down the 
middle, supported the ridge pole (Figure 3). 

Although some of the houses seem to have been er- 
ratically placed, the majority were roughly aligned in 
tiered rows which followed the contours of the hill. Alto- 
gether nineteen huts were clearly outlined by post holes, 
and at least thirty-eight more whose post holes had been 
worn away could be assumed from the grouping of pits. 
Additional isolated pits undoubtedly indicate still more 
houses. The whole village measured about a hundred 
yards across. 

Following the natural break between the gently 
rounded top and the steeper slope of the sides, a narrow 
ditch about one foot wide and eight inches to a foot deep 
ran around most of the hill. Removal of the earth within 
it revealed a continuous row of post holes, some driven 
two feet into the rock. Sharpened stakes had been closely 
set to form a simple stockade. In some sections of the 
site even these traces had vanished, but enough remained 
to indicate that the palisade encircled the entire hilltop, 
with the possible exception of the very steep northern face. 

At the foot of the south slope, some thirty feet from the 
upper palisade, were the remains of a second one. Only a 
short section of this palisade survived, for constant plow- 
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9. Stone tools from Homolka: A. Grooved sandstone whetstone, for 
grinding bone points or shaping arrow shafts. B. Celt with a sym- 
metrical edge, used as an adze or chisel. ©. Slate pebble with ground 


edge, used as a knife or sickle. D. Celt used as an axe. 


ing through the years has leveled the fields into terraces, 
and only the flat crest of the saddle has remained un- 
altered. The posts were set in a broad, rather shallow 
ditch. The details of the construction are obscure, but this 
palisade was apparently not a simple stockaded type like 
the upper one. All we could find was a series of nineteen 
post molds which had been firmly chocked with stone 
slabs set on edge (Figure 4). When viewed from above 
they resembled rosettes (Figure 5). These were spaced 
at intervals of roughly 8 to 15 feet and seem to have borne 
the major stress of whatever construction was used. This 
palisade may have consisted of light poles tied together 
in sections which were set in the ditch or on the surface 
and lashed to the heavy, chocked supporting posts. A sec- 
ond possibility is that the reinforced posts supported a 
wall of horizontally laid logs. A third possibility is that 
some additional structure such as a raised walk was an- 
chored back of a wall of either type. Both palisades had 
protected gates of identical pattern. In the northeast cor- 
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8. Objects found in the Neolithic village of Homolka: 
A. Flat tool made of an antler, with a notch on each side— 
perhaps a shuttle. B. Perforated bear’s tooth worn as an 
ornament. ©. Perforated shell of Glycimeris, a Mediter- 
ranean genus (indicating relations with the south), used 
as an ornament. D,E. Bone arrow points. F. Bone button (?). 


ner, above the steep slope, the upper one also had a small 
opening in the stockade line which was protected by over- 
lapping the wall ends. This postern gate permitted the 
inhabitants to go down for water even during a state of 
siege. 

It must be clearly stated, however, that the Neolithic 
village of Homolka was not protected by two contempo- 
raneous fortification walls. The posts of the upper one 
had been pulled up and the loose earth with its occupation 
debris had drifted in or been shoveled into the post holes. 
The fill of the lower wall, on the other hand, was hard- 
packed and sterile, and the posts had been left to rot in 
the ground when the site was abandoned. We have here 
clear evidence of two construction periods, and since the 
upper stockade cuts across the fill of at least two pits, we 
have a reasonably good indication that some huts stood 
on the site before the settlers got around to fortifying it 
(Figure 6). 

This, then, is a community which grew and had to en- 
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{ 10. Tools made of antlers: above, an axe head; below, points used 


for various purposes, the smaller ones perhaps for weaving. 
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11. Objects of baked clay from Homolka: upper left, 
two human figurines, each with depression for detachable 
head; upper right, spindle whorl; below, two spoons. 


HOMOLKA: A NEOLITHIC VILLAGE IN BOHEMIA continue 


large its living space. The houses which were built be- 
tween the two palisade lines must belong to the later 
phase of occupation. So does the top level of the only 
stratified area, which, although small, indicates a succes- 
sion of three huts, two belonging to the first period and 
one to the second. 

The material from these two phases shows some inter- 
esting differences. Only in the later phase do we find 
indications of direct and close contact with areas to the 
north and south. Since the village of Homolka seems to 
have existed for not more than seventy-five years at most, 
and probably for a good deal less, the sudden growth of 
population and the need for more space suggest that a 
band of people who had wandered widely drifted into the 
region and joined the existing settlement. These people 


wore perforated shells from the Mediterranean as orna- 
ments, possessed horses, and had northern battle axes and 
hammer axes as well as pottery of both northern and 
Danubian styles. 

Not all of the new settlers were able to live within the 
confines of the earlier palisade, and houses were built in 
the strip added by the new one. Since this fell where the 
slope was steeper, some of the huts had to be cut back 
into the rock to provide a level floor. The terrace cuttings 
and jumbled stone slabs found in some of these later huts 
may have supported benches and sleeping platforms, 
similar to those which were presumably held up by paral- 
lel rows of small posts in the earlier ones (Figure 7). 

The way of life at Homolka was characteristic of the 
period. The people led a settled existence. Querns and 
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milling stones attest their knowledge of hoe culture, and 
large quantities of cattle, sheep and pig bones indicate that 
they depended heavily on stock raising. Deer were plenti- 
ful, and hunting must have held an important place. River 
pebbles were brought from some distance and shaped into 
tools. Weaving is indicated by the presence of baked clay 
spindle whorls and fragments of clay loom weights. Bone 
and antler were worked into implements apparently de- 
signed for preparing hides, weaving and other purposes 
(Figures 8-11). 


JUST WHO THE HOMOLKA PEOPLE were is something 
of a question, and theories are both numerous and con- 
flicting. We do know that they were the contemporaries 
of others in the area who had quite different culture pat- 
terns, and that shortly after Homolka was abandoned all 
of them gradually merged to form the composite and wide- 
spread Aunjetitz culture of the Central European Early 
Bronze Age. The beginning of this is usually dated be- 
tween 1800 and 1700 B.c. The date of Homolka, then, 
should be only slightly earlier, for some elements indi- 
cating the beginning of this fusion appear in the latest 
deposits. 

The origins of the several contemporary culture groups 
which eventually formed the Bronze Age blend have also 
been variously interpreted. It seems quite possible that 
somewhere about 2000 B.c. a diaspora of Indo-European- 
speaking peoples took place, and that major streams of 
dispersal radiated from a focal area, perhaps in the neigh- 


borhood of the Caspian Sea or from the Pontic plain. One 


such movement of several groups with somewhat different 
cultures and probably speaking different although related 
languages would thus have traveled northwestward and 
then through the narrow passage between the marshes of 
the Pripet River and the Carpathian ranges which lie 
across the middle of Europe. Debouching onto the North 
European plain, these groups seem to have occupied sep- 
arate territories, most of them defined by river drainages. 
After a short time their numbers apparently increased 
and each of these enclaves began to expand. Their heavy 
dependence upon livestock may have increased their rest- 
lessness by adding a search for pasturage to the need for 
fresh and open farm land. 

In any event the span of the entire period must have 
been brief. At Homolka the first phase seems to represent 
an ethnic group which was settled primarily in the Bo- 
hemian Basin and to some extent in the Moravian corti- 
dor. The later phase seems to typify the era of unrest dur- 
ing which the Battle Axe people of the north moved 
southward as transients to appear in and perhaps tempo- 
rarily to dominate all of Central Europe from the Baltic to 
the Swiss Lakes, to roam in the Hungarian Basin and to 
emerge in the trough of the lower Danube. The settle- 
ment of Homolka was thus caught up in a series of cross- 
currents which apparently helped to spread Indo-Euro- 
pean languages throughout the greater part of Europe, and 
which also helped to usher in the formative phases of the 
Central European Bronze Age. 
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(A NEW ROMAN GALLERY AT CHESTER, ENGLAND 


sed 
avy 
est- By Graham Webster 
for 
Curator of the Grosvenor Museum 
ave 
ent 
Bo- 


rri- 


lur- pei IS THE SITE of a Roman legionary fortress 





ved where the Twentieth Valeria Victrix was stationed 
'P® | for over three hundred years. The remains of the massive 
CtO | Roman buildings have been almost entirely obliterated 
1 to by the growth of the mediaeval and modern town: only 
tle- | the defences can be traced and in parts seen incorporated 
OSs: 1} in later work. But whenever excavations take place 
40- | within the fortress area, and often beyond it, Roman 
re levels and structures are usually laid bare seven to eight 
the 


feet below the present ground level. It is the task of the 
staff of the Grosvenor Museum, which is maintained by 
the civil authorities, to make accurate records of these 
discoveries before they are removed or buried once more 
under new buildings. It is a difficult task working ahead 
of building development and it is sometimes frustrating 
to see interesting levels disappear before they can be 
thoroughly inspected. Nevertheless, the plan of the for- 
tress at its different stages of development is slowly emerg- 
ing and every year new and interesting material is being 
added to the collection in the Museum. 

It seemed fitting that at the Grosvenor Museum an ex- 
hibit should be planned to illustrate the Roman army. This 
gallery, now open to the public, is a new departure in 
museum display in Great Britain. There is in most mvu- 
seums a tendency to concentrate on the display of objects 
rather than on efforts to relate them to the background to 
which they belong. This separation of material from its 
cultural and historical context is in most cases unfortunate 
since few of the objects are in themselves of sufficient 
interest. Some museums have overcome the difficulty by 
printing large labels giving a great deal of information; 





Model of a legionary soldier, life 
unfortunately the public is averse to reading too much, size, with full fighting equipment. 


especially if it is closely typed or printed. To take the Courtesy of Chester Chronicle. 
| matter to its logical conclusion and try to supply the 
__} | missing elements with detailed information seems to have 
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Diorama showing the legionary fortress. Courtesy of Hunting Aerosurveys Ltd. 


been beyond the imagination or resources of most mu- 
seum directors. It is a difficult task, requiring much know!- 
edge and skill in presentation. How far this Chester ex- 
periment succeeds visitors may discover for themselves. 

The subject of the Roman army is not one for which 
there is a great deal of original material. The Grosvenor 
Museum, like many others on Roman sites, has great 
quantities of pottery fragments, some glass and metal 
objects, and a fair amount of building material. But pots 
and pans do not illustrate a complex organization like the 
Roman army. This can be done only by means of models 
and information charts. Models are always attractive but 
the basic information on such matters as legionary or- 
ganization, soldiers’ pay, the layout of the fortress, etc., 
need some imaginative treatment to become palatable to 
the general public. 

The subject matter has been divided into three sections 
and each given a bay of the gallery. The first bay is de- 
voted to the individual soldier and the background of his 
camp life. At the entrance, acting as bait to lure the un- 
suspecting visitor, stands a full-size model of a legionary 
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in fighting equipment. Each item of his dress and accouter- 
ments has been made separately and could actually be 
worn. The gladius, his short, broad-bladed fighting 
sword, can be drawn from its scabbard and its gleaming 
steel flashed before the eyes of delighted children. As a 
teaching model, this legionary provides the staff with an 
hour’s lecture. Round the model are cases and information 
panels showing how the legion was organized and the 
things the legionary used in his everyday life. Field tactics 
are illustrated by photographs from that remarkable 
“source-book” on the Roman army, the Column of Trajan. 

The central bay deals with the fortress itself. Diagrams 
and models illustrate the layout and various buildings 
such as the barrack blocks, granaries, baths and a gateway. 
One case is devoted to the works depot where the pipes, 
tiles and pottery were made. A central feature is part of 
a roof reconstructed with original materials, and under it 
is a panel of interior decoration, copied from fragments 
of plaster found in a centurion’s quarters. 

In the last portion of the gallery the survey is further 
widened. Illustrative maps show the position of the 
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A NEW ROMAN GALLERY continued 


| Chester fortress relative to the defence of the province, 


and on a map of the whole empire the visitor can see how 
remote and insignificant the province of Britain really was. 
This map shows the situation during the reign of Hadrian 
and all the legions are shown spread out along the fron- 
tiers stretching from the Atlantic to the Black Sea and the 
deserts of the Near East. Britain may have been a distant 
province but its garrison of three legions marked it as an 
important command. Even in this small gallery with its 
limited survey one cannot avoid the strong impression of 
the greatness of the Roman army and one ceases to be 
surprised at its magnificent achievements in the face of 


) great difficulties. 

















LEGIONARY ORGANISATION 


Wblebbuy MEN = _@ TENT PARTY 


THEY SHARE A TENT, WHICH IS CARRIED WITH THE CAMP 
WETTLE & MILLSTONES BY A MULE,& IN BARRACKS TWO 
a ROOMS FOR EQUIPMENT & SLEEPING 


TENT .. | CENTURY 
PARTIES (80 MEN) 


av ; 
A CENTURION 


990008 cenrunies d | Sa 
‘A LEGION HAD 10 COHORTS 
WT THE FIRST COHORT CONSISTED OF SIX DOUBLE 
‘Geae 120 WORSEMEN : 


TOTAL FIGHTING STRENGTH 5400 MEN 












An information panel on legionary organization. 
Photograph courtesy of the Grosvenor Museum. 


Part of a roof reconstructed with original 
materials, over a panel showing interior 
wall decoration. Photograph courtesy of the 
Grosvenor Museum. 
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ANCIENT KILN SITES IN SZECHWAN 


By T. K. CHENG 


@ The author, who is now Lecturer in Far Eastern Art and Archaeology at Cambridge 

University, was formerly curator of the museum of The West China Union University, 

at Chengtu. Dr. Chéng’s archaeological survey of the province of Szechwan, conducted 

under the auspices of Harvard-Yenching Institute and The West China Union Univer- 

sity between 1940 and 1948, has resulted in a book entitled Archaeological Studies in 

Szechwan, which is shortly to be published by the Cambridge University Press. The 

first part of this volume presents a comprehensive and detailed survey of the prehistoric 

archaeology of Szechwan; the second part is concerned with certain phases of archaeology 

: in historic times. We are privileged to present, in advance of publication, an adaptation 
of a portion of Chapter VII, dealing with pottery kilns of the T’ang and Sung dynasties. 
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Map showing location of the kiln sites of 
Ch’iung-lai and Liu-li-ch’ang. 
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Taoist temple on a steep mound at the Ch’iung-lai kiln site. 





of Szechwan none is more famous than Tu Fu, one 
of China’s greatest poets. Tu Fu came to Chengtu (then 
as now an important city of western China) in A.D. 756 
and occupied a straw hut in the western suburb of the 
city. During his stay in the province he was very much 
impressed by the fine porcelain manufactured by the 
potters at Ta-yi, about sixty miles west of Chengtu. In 
one of his poems or, rather, a personal note, written 
probably shortly after 760 to his friend Wei, the poet 
described this white ware. The verse may be translated 


A MONG THE MEN of letters who lived in the province 


freely as follows: 
Porcelain manufactured at Ta-yi is light and firm; 
When tapped it rings like mournful jade, and its fame 


has spread in Chengtu. 
The white bowls in your house triumph over frost or 


snow, 
Pray have pity on my request and quickly send one to 


my straw hut. 

Throughout the centuries, students of Chinese art have 
speculated on what the Ta-yi porcelain was like and 
where the kiln of this beautiful ware might be found, 
and, so far, they have been unable to locate the site. It is 
not the custom among scientists to accept poems as data. 


IT was IN 1936 that a group of interesting pottery be- 
gan pouring into the market of Chengtu, and it soon be- 
came known that the objects had been unearthed in 
Ch’iung-lai, about seventeen miles to the south of Ta-yi. 
Although the discovery of the site near Ch’iung-lai does 
not prove that it was the source of Tu Fu’s porcelain, yet 
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White-slipped ware from Ch’iung-lai. Above: pitcher with small spout, tall and small han- 
dles; five-legged vessel, the legs molded with a mask in relief. Below: semi-globular bowl; 


cup painted with grass design in brown. 


the investigation of the remains and the collecting of 
the ancient wares in situ has actually added a new page 
to the history of ceramic art in West China. Dr. David C. 
Graham, Mr. O. H. Bedford and I visited the site in 
September 1936, and made a large collection of the ma- 
terial for the University Museum at Chengtu. 

The site is situated along the western bank of the 
river Ta-nan-ho outside the west gate of Ch’iung-lai. It 
is approximately a thousand feet long and in places four 
or five hundred feet wide. With the river in front of it, 
this was an ideal place for a ceramic factory because there 
was no transportation problem. But the plant was aban- 
doned centuries ago, and on the site there is a string of 
hillocks of debris where the broken pottery and other 
refuse is probably forty or fifty feet deep. On one of the 
steep mounds there stands a Taoist temple. The villagers 
and soldiers were digging feverishly into one of the small 
hills from all sides, in search of some not too damaged 
pieces that they could sell. So insistent was their burrow- 
ing that they were endangering the foundations of the 
crumbling temple on the summit of the refuse heap. Re- 
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cent news from Chengtu records the acquisition by the 
Szechwan Provincial Museum of General T’ang Shih- 
chun’s collection, which amounts to no less than twenty 
thousand specimens. General T’ang was stationed in 
Ch’iung-lai while the digging was in progress and was 
reputed to have obtained and preserved the cream of the 
Ch’iung-lai ware. 

Local collectors had advanced a theory that the factory 
was overwhelmed by a flood and abandoned. This is very 
unlikely. The site is high above the river level, and a 
flood of such magnitude as to destroy it would have sub- 
merged the whole Chengtu plain lying to the east. Such 
a disastrous flood is not recorded in history. Besides, the 
kiln refuse was heaped up in mounds and is not found 
scattered over a wide area of the countryside, as would 
be the case if the raging waters of the Ta-nan-ho had 
overwhelmed the kiln. It seems more likely that it was 
abandoned through the exhaustion of local raw material. 
We have found i situ lumps of white clay which was 
not native to the region. This may have been brought in 
when the local material was getting low. 
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Glazed ware from Ch’iung-lai. 1. Vase of grayish-green glazed ware with two small handles and 
cover. 2. Lamp of green and brown glazed ware. 3. Vase of light green glazed ware with deep 
green patches; small spout and handles. 4, Vase of light green glazed ware painted with grass 
pattern in brown. 5. Three-legged dish of grayish-green glazed ware with design in brown and 
yellow. 6. Lamp of white-slipped ware with brown patches; duck-shaped handle. 





The kiln does not seem to have had a very long life. 


Collectors in Szechwan seem to be of the opinion that it 
was first established in the T’ang dynasty, reached its 
height towards the end of the period, and was abandoned 
in the Sung dynasty. Sherds with inscriptions that give 
such dates as A.D. 754, 823 and 874-9 have been reported. 
Coins, mostly of the Wu-shu and K’ai-yiian types, have 
been found associated with the sherds. 

In the autumn of 1944 a brick tomb of the T'ang pe- 
riod was unearthed on the campus of the National Sze- 
chwan University in Chengtu. The structure of the tomb 
is completely different from those of the preceding Han- 
Chin period as well as from those of the following Sung 
and Ming periods. The tomb chamber was constructed 
of large rectangular bricks, plain in decoration and gray 
in color. The chamber was rectangular in shape with 
square columns on the two sides. It was the tomb of a 
woman, whose skeleton was found in the grave with two 
pottery jars and two pottery bowls. These wares were 
the products of the Ch’iung-lai factory. The jars were 
found on the right of the skeleton near the skull, while 
the bowls were on the ribs and may have originally been 
meant to cover the breasts. When a bracelet was removed 
from the wrist the decomposed brass material broke and 
in it was found a printed charm, probably in an ancient 
Tibetan script. A few K’ai-yiian coins were also un- 
earthed and this indicates that the tomb was probably 
T'ang in date, most likely belonging to the ninth or the 


tenth century. The tomb is very important because it re- 
veals not only the earliest printed matter found in 
Szechwan and a strange burial custom in West China, 
but also a dating for the Ch’iung-lai kiln site. 

Moreover, the pottery from Ch’iung-lai is distinctly in 
the T’ang style and the technique of the potters seems to 
have followed the T'ang tradition. Therefore it seems 
fairly safe to assume that a part of our collection is ac- 
tually T’ang in date, though the other portion may have 
been the products of the following dynasty. In the later 
period, however, the potters still followed established 
traditions and it is almost impossible, with our present 
knowledge of the site, to distinguish the earlier from the 
later wares. 

As a whole, the Ch’iung-lai pottery is a monochrome 
slipped or glazed ware. The white slip, so well known 
among the T’ang grave objects, is very evident in the 
Ch’iung-lai pottery. So many vessels have been covered 
with white, light yellow or light gray slip and are with- 
out glaze, that it seems likely that the potters purposely 
made slipped wares, some of which are painted with 
floral designs in gray, yellow, green and brown. Of 
course, since most of the material was found in the refuse 
heap, many of these vessels are unglazed because they 
were defective or not worth glazing. 

The glaze is of several colors, predominately light 
gray, green, yellow and brown and, rarely, dull blue and 
light purple. Most of the colors are of several shades. The 





Figurines from Ch’iung-lai. Left to right: the T’ang poet, 
Li Po, holding his cup of grayish-green glazed ware deco- 
rated with brown patches; white-slipped water vessel in 
the shape of a lion; Buddhist figure of white-slipped ware. 
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painted floral designs have most frequently been found 
on a background of light gray. Several vessels are poly- 
chrome and they recall the typical tri-colored ware of the 
T'ang period. 

Some of the glazes, however, are closer to those of the 
famous Sung porcelains from other ceramic centers in 
China. The deep blue or purple glazes, as well as the 
paler blue, bluish green and bluish gray, sometimes with 
small blue or bluish green spots, resemble closely the 
Honan Chiin ware. The gray, green, greenish yellow and 
light yellow glazes might be relatives of the Lung-ch’iian 
ware of Chekiang. The dark brown or dark orange-yellow 
glazes recall those that are characteristic of the Fukien 
Chien ware. 

Three types of paste have been noticed in the Ch’iung- 
lai pottery. Crude vessels such as saggars and separators 
for firing are made of a coarse paste which is tempered 
with sand. The majority of the products are of a fine 
paste which varies in color from gray to yellow and dull 
ted. White paste has also been found in several vessels, but 
the rareness of this type of material seems to suggest that 
the paste was not native in origin. 

The methods of construction have been found to be 
wheel-making, mold-shaping and modeling. Large jars 
and pots might have been made by coiling. The bases of 
the bowls, jugs, jars, pitchers and vases are generally 
wide and flat with or without beveled edges. Bases with 
rim circles are rare, and when found are generally thick 
and flat. Some of the larger vessels, though rarely, have 
concave bases. A few bowls have narrow bases with low 
and thin rims which curve outward from the bases of the 
bowls. Spouts, handles, legs and other accessories are 
mostly hand-modeled or mold-shaped. It is interesting 
to note that the potters very seldom cut off the tip of the 
spout to produce a beaked tube. Human and larger animal 
figures and some of the more complicated vessels are 
modeled in parts and assembled for firing. 

Firing seems to have been a complicated process at 
Ch’iung-lai. Vessels were placed one on top of the other 
separated by separators in a round cylindrical container, 
or saggar. The separators vary greatly in size and are 
either three, five or, very rarely, seven or eight-legged. 
They left their prints on the bottom of the lower vessel. 
The saggars, with round perforations in every direction, 


probably for air circulation, were in turn placed on top 
of each other in the kiln for firing. 

Some of the vessels may have been fired twice, first 
with a slip, and later, after the solution of a glaze was 
applied. The floral ornaments were painted on or under 
the glaze, and the vessels may or may not have been re- 
fired. Most of the pottery is very well baked, and is 
largely stoneware. Some of the sherds are as hard as 
carborundum. 

With three kinds of paste and several types of slip 
and glaze, the Ch’iung-lai kilns produced twenty-two 
types of stoneware and porcelain. They consist of a large 
variety of vessels and other articles, a selection of which 
is shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

There were various methods of ornamentation: designs 
were incised on the body of the vessel before it was 
baked, or painted on the vessel before or after firing, or 
impressed on the inside or the outside by means of a 
mold. Sometimes lumps of clay were put on the outside 
and then molded into shape. The bowls and pots are 
mostly painted in floral designs. Some bowls have scal- 
loped pie-rim decoration. In the case of vessels with 
feet, there is generally a mask at the top of each foot. 
Other impressed patterns are geometric or represent 
dragons, fish, butterflies, galloping animals, phoenixes, 
flying angels, animal figures, human figures, etc. The 
flying angels that are so freely used to decorate the lids 
of small round boxes are common T’ang motifs most 
frequently found on the mirrors and in the Buddhist 
temples of this period. 

There is no doubt, however, that the kiln at Ch’iung- 
lai continued to operate in the Sung period. Professor 
Yang reports a small, yellow-glazed saucer which bears a 
stamped inscription: “Made by Li Ta-hsing in the first 
year of Yiian-fu [A.D. 1098].” On another saucer he 
found an incised inscription: “[made in] the seventh year 
of Chéng-ho [a.D. 1117] (Hsiao-ku Yang, “On Sze- 
chwan Pottery,” Hwa-hsi wen wu 1 [1951] 8-10). 

From the data we have just reviewed, it seems evident 
that most of the Ch’iung-lai pottery falls into the T’ang 
and Northern Sung periods, and it may be safe to con- 
clude that the work of the factory ceased when the capital 
of the Sung dynasty moved to Hangchou, south of the 
Yangtse River. 
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Pottery molds from Ch’iung-lai. 1, 2. Two figures 
of the Buddhist deity Lokapala. 3. Mold for a 
bowl with design of a pair of phoenix over lotus 
petals. 4. Molds for cups with floral patterns. 


THE TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT of ceramic art in Sze- 
chwan became more apparent when the refuse heaps 
of another ancient kiln were discovered. Situated about 
five miles to the southeast of the city of Chengtu, the 
site at Liu-li-ch’ang is roughly circular in shape and has 
a diameter of about 2000 feet. There may have been 
several kilns operating here at the same time. The fact 
has been confirmed that the kiln at Liu-li-ch’ang was first 
established at the end of the T’ang dynasty. Specimens 
of the ware have been found in the Royal Tomb of Em- 
peror Wang Chien, whose burial took place in A.D. 918. 
Further evidence for the dating of this site may be sup- 
plied by objects from the refuse heaps. Some of the 
sherds are inscribed. I have come across vessels with 
such dates as the seventh year of Chéng-ho (1117), the 
tenth year of Shao-hsing (1140) and the twelfth year of 
Chia-ting (1219). The Szechwan Provincial Museum has 
in its collection two dated saucers from the same site. The 
date of one is 1102, near the end of the Northern Sung 
dynasty, and the other is dated the thirteenth year of 
Chih-yiian (1276). From the data reviewed, it seems safe 
to assume that the ceramic industry at Liu-li-ch’ang was 
first installed at the end of the T’ang dynasty, its products 
practically monopolized the market of Szechwan in the 
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Southern Sung period, and it probably continued to 
produce glazed wares in the Ming period. The devasta- 
tion brought about by Chang Hsien-chung in the seven- 
teenth century may have been responsible for the de- 
struction of the kiln, when the notorious terror killed 
practically all the people in this province. 

One may be inclined to believe, after a brief observa- 
tion, that the Liu-li-ch’ang and the Ch’iung-lai wares are 
closely akin to each other, and the potters of these two 
centers had been following a common tradition. But in 
the light of the technique, the style as well as the types, 
it seems necessary to distinguish the one from the other, 
because the former belongs to the Sung, the latter to the 
T’ang tradition. The Ch’iung-lai potters seem to have 
been more conservative in expression and poorer in tech- 
nical skill, and their wares are more traditional in type. 
The manufacturers at Liu-li-ch’ang are more advanced 
in technique, more creative in types and bolder in style. 

Basically, these two centers followed a common tra- 
dition, but being situated near Chengtu, the greatest 
metropolis of western China during the T’ang-Sung 
period, the demands of the diverse city population and 
the keen competition of imported wares might have com- 
pelled the city potters to produce wares of new shapes 
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and styles. Most of the well known porcelains from other 
provinces were being imitated; hence the materials from 
Liu-li-ch’ang represent a heterogeneous development. 

The methods of construction and firing are closely akin 
to those employed at Ch’iung-lai, but the Liu-li-ch’ang 
potters were more advanced in their technique. Moreover, 
the Liu-li-ch’'ang potter had a better control of the fire. 
The shapes of the Liu-li-ch’ang ware are probably richer 
than those produced at Ch’iung-lai. The new shapes of 
Liu-li-ch’ang are worth noticing: bowls with small bases, 
fine base rims, big basins, dish pans, small bowls or tea 
cups, round and rather flat water or wine bottles, ink- 
slabs, chessmen, slender and tall jars. These are all ab- 
sent at Ch’iung-lai. In a way the methods of ornamenta- 





tion are more accomplished at Liu-li-ch’ang than at 
Ch’iung-lai. In the latter, sherds with impressed patterns 
are Most common, while in the former, painted sherds 
are predominant. There is no reason to doubt that 
Ch’iung-lai and Liu-li-ch’ang followed the same tradition 
in glaze manufacture; however, it is also plain that the 
application of glazes was more specialized at Liu-li-ch’ang 
than at Ch’iung-lai. In the Chengtu pottery the lead glaze 
was reserved for decoration of mortuary objects and ar- 
chitectural materials. The fire was in better control and ce- 
ramic wares with a more constant hardness were produced. 

By chemical analysis of the glazes we arrive at the same 
conclusion in regard to the dating of these two kiln sites 
as we have reached on other grounds mentioned above. 


Ch’iung-lai pottery. 1. Kiln reject—three de- 
formed jars stuck together. 2. Kiln reject— 
deformed cup attached to a separator. 3, 4. 
Firing stands or separators of hard-baked 
clay. 5, 6. Saggars of hard-baked coarse clay. 
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© The author, who has taught in the Art Depart- 
ment of the College of the City of New York 
since 1945, studied at City College (B.S.S. 1940, 
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STUART and REVETT: 
PIONEER ARCHAEOLOGISTS 


By JACOB LANDY 


1. Picturesque view of the “Temple 
on the Ilissus,” now destroyed 
(Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities 
of Athens I, Chapter II, Plate I). 
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2. Elevation of the main portico of the “Temple on the Ilissus,” 
as restored (Stuart and Revett I, Chapter II, Plate III). 








F THE MANY publications which brought to eight- 
QO eenth-century Europe a knowledge of the architec- 
ture of Classical antiquity, one of the most significant was 
The Antiquities of Athens, a product of the combined 
efforts of the English architects James Stuart (1713- 
1788) and Nicholas Revett (1720-1804). After de- 
voting some ten years in Rome to the study of painting 
and the tather casual observation of ancient Roman 
architecture, they announced in 1748 their intention 
to publish a description of the antiquities of Athens, 
with the major emphasis on archaeological accuracy. 
They also hoped their publication would contribute to 
the improvement of architectural practice. Financed 
by the Society of Dilettanti, an organization of English 
aristocrats with connoisseur interests in antiquity, 
Stuart and Revett arrived in Athens in 1751 and re- 
mained until 1753. 

Although they returned to England in 1755, the 
first volume of the Avtiquities did not appear until 1762. 
In their original proposals Stuart and Revett had in- 
si tended this first volume to contain the Classical Greck 
monuments on the Acropolis in Athens, but actually 
only Hellenistic and Roman remains were included. 
The reason they gave was that the reader would be 
provided with a greater variety of column types and 























ness acumen, they explained that in case the public 
should not be interested in further volumes, sub- 
scribers to the first volume would at least have ‘‘some- 
thing interesting on the different Grecian modes of 
decorating buildings.” 








3. Ionic order of the “Temple on the Ilissus,’ showing archi- 
tectural details (Stuart and Revett I, Chapter II, Plate VI). 


: architectural ornament. Also, with commendable busi- 
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4. Picturesque view of the Choragic Monument of Thrasyllus, above the Theater of Dionysus on the 
south slope of the Acropolis (Stuart and Revett II, Chapter IV, Plate I). 


An examination of The Antiquities of Athens makes 
it evident that Stuart and Revett were more interested 
in the decorative possibilities of Classical architecture 
for the practising architect than they were in accurately 
recording the remains of antiquity. Although their 
project—to present an accurate record of Athenian 
antiquities—was not completely achieved, such a proj- 
ect, it must be remembered, had never even been con- 
sidered up to that time. All previous travelers had 
contented themselves with presenting picturesque 
views of the ruins. Stuart and Revett were the first to 
attempt a systematic survey of ancient Athens, making 
measured drawings as a basis for their reconstructions. 

One of Stuart and Revett’s most gratifying gifts to 
posterity is the record they have left of monuments 
now totally lost. Among these is the so-called Temple 
on the Ilissus, which was destroyed by the Turks about 
1778. The content of the eight plates devoted to this 
structure is typical of their greater interest in ornament 
as contrasted with less concern for strictly architectural 
matters. The first plate is a picturesque view showing 
the temple as it existed at the time (Figure 1). The 
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second is a plan. Here dimensions are given only for 
the overall length of the temple and the intercolumnia- 
tion, plus some details. These dimensions of the 
building itself are very summary compared with the 
elaborate measurements of ornamental details in sub- 
sequent plates. Plate III is an elevation of the main 
portico (Figure 2). On this plate, as well as on Plates 
IV and V, which show the south side of the temple 
and a longitudinal section, only vertical dimensions 
are given. In Plate VI we are shown the capital and 
base of a column, and a detail of the entablature and 
of the fluting system (Figure 3). Dimensions are 
given in minute detail on this plate as well as on Plates 
VII and VIII. Plate VII gives the plan, profile and 
section of an Ionic volute. Such details are generally 
unimpeachable in their accuracy. In the text the authors 
proudly state that the junction of the two semi-volutes 
of an Ionic angle capital “has not perhaps been pub- | 
lished before.’ Plate VIII provides details of an anta 
capital and base, and a variety of architraves. 
Another vanished monument recorded by Stuart and 
Revett is the Choragic Monument of Thrasyllus, which 














was dedicated to Dionysus in 319 B.c. (Figure 4). This 
structure, located above the Theater of Dionysus in 
front of a cave on the southern slope of the Acropolis, 
was destroyed by the Turks in 1826. Stuart’s pictur- 
esque view shows the monument with the,attic added 
by Thrasycles, son of Thrasyllus, in 271 B.c. to com- 
memorate his own choral victory. The statue of Dio- 
nysus was added about A.D. 200 in a Roman reconstruc- 
tion. The portico originally was open, but when Stuart 
and Revett saw it, with its dedicatory inscriptions still 
in place, the columns were connected by a wall. 

The difficulties which beset their investigations may 
explain some of their archaeological failings. In order 
to determine traces of columns above the Monument 
of Thrasyllus, Stuart began to climb up the side of the 
Acropolis until . . . some Turks in the fortress took 
umbrage at it, and by dropping down stones from the 
top of the wall, several of which were large, and fell 
very near me, obliged me to a precipitate retreat.” 

Also useful are the records Stuart and Revett have 
left of monuments which, though now still in existence, 
were better preserved in their day. Among these are 
the views of the west facade of the Erechtheum (Figure 
5) and the west portico of the Propylaea, the columns 
of which they saw still intact. 


Most commendable throughout the Antiquities is the 
high quality of draftsmanship, which is not strange as 
both Stuart and Revett were trained draftsmen and 
painters. Their measurements of Greek monuments are 
more accurate than those of any previous publication, 
and the degree of finish in their renderings compares 
very favorably with that of earlier travelers. In spite of 
the rival publication of Greek monuments in 1758 by 
Julien David Le Roy, it was Stuart and Revett who 
made available to interested Europeans the first really 
adequate presentation of Greek architecture. 


OF THOSE ASPECTS OF MONUMENTS selected by Stuart 
and Revett for description, the greatest emphasis, as 
has been stated above, was reserved for ornamental 
detail. In recording the Parthenon, for example, most 
of the plates are devoted to its decorative aspects. Of 
the total number of thirty-three plates, eight are given 
over respectively to a picturesque view, a plan, eleva- 
tions and sections, and details of capitals and entabla- 
tures, while twenty-five are devoted to the decorative 
sculpture of metopes, frieze and pediments. Winckel- 
mann, the influential German historian of Classical 
art, was disappointed with the first volume of the 
Antiquities of Athens, condemning its contents as 
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5. Picturesque view of the 
Erechtheum (Stuart and Re- 
vett II, Chapter II, Plate II). 
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7. North elevation of the Erechtheum as drawn by a modern architect (Stevens and Paton, 
The Erechtheum [1927], Plate XIV). For comparison with the drawing above. 
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8. Elevation of the Monument of Lysicrates as restored (Stuart 
and Revett I, Chapter IV, Plate III). 


trivial. He was particularly critical of the misdirected 
emphasis on such paltry monuments as that of Lysic- 
rates and the Tower of the Winds, and also the waste- 
ful expenditure on plates of relief sculpture. 

The general views of monuments, such as that of 
the Parthenon, indicate the tendency of Stuart and 
Revett to select those aspects of Athenian antiquities 
which were most picturesque. These views, in the man- 
ner of the day, are often cluttered with Turkish officials 
and miscellaneous passers-by, and on occasion include 
self-portraits of Stuart or Revett sketching nearby 
(Figure 5). There is also an idealizing tendency which 
accords with their desire to present a “perfect’’ picture 
of ancient buildings for the benefit of architects at home. 
An example of this occurs in their measuring of the 
stylobate of the Parthenon, where the authors assume 
absolute symmetry and force their dimensions into an 
ideal set of proportions in the ratio of 4:9. 

Furthermore, in rendering masonry, irregularities 
are often ignored by assuming regular alignment and 
equal spacing of joints. In the Erechtheum this leads to 
an inaccurate number of courses in elevation (Figure 
6). Stuart and Revett show fifteen courses of masonry, 
whereas there should be sixteen (Figure 7). In the 
Monument of Lysicrates, Stuart and Revett give an 
unwarranted regularity and continuity to the four 
foundation courses (Figure 8). Actually, below the two 
top steps, which are regular and continuous, only the 
southeast corner was treated carefully, the rest being of 
varied and irregular quality. Also idealized are the 
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9. Comparative plans of the Parthenon: left, 
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after Stuart and Revett II, Chapter I, Plate II; right, 


after Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture (London 1851) Plate 4. 


regularly aligned courses of masonry of the limestone 
base. To Stuart’s credit, however, is the earliest recog- 
nition of the story of Dionysus and the pirates in the 
frieze. 

It is thus clear that Stuart and Revett arbitrarily 
selected certain aspects of the structures they described. 
Because of either ignorance or neglect, they were not 
concerned with as complete a presentation of the facts 
as they pretended. In spite of their supposedly accurate 
measurements, they failed to recognize the architectural 
“refinements” in Classical Greek buildings. In the 
Parthenon, for example, they failed to observe the 
horizontal curvatures of the stylobate and entablature. 
They also failed to notice the entasis (swelling) of 
columns, the inclination of columns, the inward slope 
of the cella walls and the outward tilt of the entabla- 
ture. Similar omissions occur in the Propylaea, in the 
Temple of Hephaestus and in the north and east 
porches of the Erechtheum. A brief reference to entasis 
seems to be made in the second volume of the Anjzq- 
uities, where it is mentioned that the columns of the 
Theseum diminish from the bottom by ‘‘a beautiful 
curved line.” 

Another major problem of constructional refinement 
ignored by Stuart and Revett is the so-called ‘angular 
conflict” in the Doric order. To account for the inter- 
ruption of the regular rhythm of equally repeated 
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triglyphs at the angles, the Greek architect would 
contract the intercolumniation (as in the Parthenon), 
widen the metopes (as in the Temple of Zeus at 
Akragas) or combine both methods. Thus the frieze 
could end with a triglyph at the corner, even if it was 
no longer over the center of a column as Vitruvius rec- 
ommended (although the Greeks had never achieved 
it in practice). Stuart and Revett were aware of the con- 
tracted intercolumniations adjacent to the angle col- 
umns, though with their idealized dimensions they 
oversimplified the sequence of contractions toward the 
angle column (Figure 9). 

Because of their primary interest in surface ornament 
as well as the lack of opportunity occasioned by 
Turkish opposition, Stuart and Revett undertook little 
excavation. In the Monument of Lysicrates they broke 
through one side of the podium, only to discover a 
small irregular space of no specific purpose. At the 
Tower of the Winds, which Stuart and Revett were the 
first to publish adequately, they found the ground 
about fifteen feet above its original level. They exposed 
the northwest entrance, finding two fluted columns still 
in place, and also found fragments of the entablature 
and pediment. They cleared the interior to the floor to 
determine its plan and discovered channels in the 
marble pavement which they correctly assumed to be 
remains of a water-clock. 
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Although in the case of the Parthenon they mar- 
veled at the skilful joining of marble blocks in the 
steps, they made almost no reference to such construc- 
tional niceties as dowels and clamps or to anathyrosis, 
a finishing technique which provided for a close fitting 
of joints at the edges of marble blocks while most of 
the inner surfaces were left in a rough state. A lack of 
interest in technical matters probably explains their 
want of ingenuity when confronted by the sixty-foot 
columns of the Temple of Zeus Olympius. Unable to 
reach its architrave (a feat accomplished in 1846 by 
the English architect Penrose who used a rope ladder 
tied to a cord which was thrown over with a stone), 
Stuart in the second volume of the Avfiquities could 
include only .one plate—a plan, while in Volume III 
Revett’s drawings are limited to three plates 





a pictur- 
esque view, a plan and the base of an exterior column. 
Stuart, however, identified the temple correctly. Other 
travelers, like Le Roy, and also Spon and Wheler, had 
called the Stoa of Hadrian the Temple of Jupiter 
Olympius. 

The concentration on ornament led to many in- 
accuracies in plans. In the Parthenon, relying upon the 
garbled information of Wheler rather than their own 
observation, Stuart and Revett showed the west cham- 
ber, that is, the “Parthenon” proper, supported by six 
columns, which they assumed to be Doric, instead of 
four Ionic columns. They also show columns on the 
east side of the cella, which they could not have verified 
since the area was covered with the remains of a 
Byzantine church. Finally, they mistook traces of col- 
umns of the mediaeval Christian church which once 
stood in the Parthenon for the remains of an assumed 
ancient hypaethral arrangement. Again, in Stuart's plan 
of the Temple of Zeus Olympius, one of the west end 
columns was misplaced, resulting in a decastyle rather 
than an octastyle temple. He also made the temple 
twenty-one columns in length instead of twenty. 

In spite of their lengthy literary analyses of the 
identity of Greek monuments, Stuart and Revett must 
be charged with several cases of mistaken identification. 
On the south slope of the Acropolis they mistook the 
Theater of Dionysus for the Odeum of Pericles which 


had entirely disappeared. They went on to call the 
Roman Odeum of Herodes Atticus the “Theatre of 
Dionysus.” Finally, they called the Pnyx the “Odeum 
of Herodes Atticus.’ To their credit, however, is the 
first correct identification of the Klepsydra, a spring 
at the northwest corner of the Acropolis. 

The Temple of Athena Nike, which they could not 
have seen since it had been taken down by the Turks in 
1687, was confused with the Pinacoteca (actually the 
northwest wing of the Propylaea). They called the 
actual site of the Temple of Athena Nike that of the 
“Temple of Aglauros.” To make the confusion com- 
plete, they called the southwest wing of the Propylaea 
the “Pinacoteca.” 


IN SUMMING UP the archaeological achievements of 
Stuart and Revett, it is evident that outstanding among 
their contributions was the recording of monuments 
which were more complete in their day than now, or 
which have since been lost, and the provision of 
the first comparatively accurate drawings of Greek 
buildings. On the negative side, they were content to 
make an arbitrary selection of ornamental detail to be 
used by contemporary architects to modify the current 
preference for the classicism of Palladio. Their text 
was not objectively descriptive of the actual condition 
of buildings but was burdened with literary, mytho- 
logical and historical allusions. 

In spite of their earnest efforts, they did not succeed 
in reviving the Greek Classical style for monumental 
buildings. The first volume, which should have been 
most influential, was, unfortunately, hardly adequate 
for a thorough knowledge of Greek architecture or the 
immediate promotion of its revival. Subsequent vol- 
umes, however (Volume II appeared in 1788 and Vol- 
ume III in 1794), undoubtedly helped to ease the 
strangle-hold of Palladianism on English architecture, 
although in their creative work Stuart and Revett re- 
mained largely unaffected by their own archaeological 
investigations. Before the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the “Grecian Gusto” began to take precedence 
over late Renaissance models as the most desirable ap- 
proach to architectural design. 
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AN OLMEC SCULPTURE 


By EDWIN M. SHOOK 


Archaeologist, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


Olmec sculptured head found in Guatemala. 
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URING A TRIP to Guatemala in October 1955 I was 
D permitted to examine a private collection in Guate- 
mala City and to record the magnificent Olmec sculpture 
fragment illustrated here. The owner of the specimen re- 
ported that it had been found earlier in the year during 
the clearing of land on Finca El Baul, an extensive prop- 
erty on the Pacific coastal slope just north of the town of 
Santa Lucia Cotzumalhuapa, Department of Escuintla. 
The plantation lands include the famous archaeological 
ruins of El Baul, two kilometers southeast, and a smaller 
site, Baulito, the same distance north of the finca house. 
The Olmec piece, according to the owner, was recovered 
some distance from the known sites and was not associ- 
ated with either of them. 

This fine example of aboriginal American art cannot at 
present be accurately dated nor assigned to any cultural 
stage of the locality in which it was found. The style, 
however, permits us to credit it to a people who lived 
nearly four hundred miles away as the crow flies, on the 
north side of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in the steaming 
jungles fringing the Gulf of Mexico in the Mexican 
provinces of southern Veracruz and western Tabasco. 
These people developed a most extraordinary culture in 
those inhospitable environs 





a culture termed La Venta 
by a few, and Olmec by the majority of students of Meso- 
american prehistory. Among the noteworthy products of 
this culture were tiny human figures hand-modeled in 
clay, exquisite statuettes carved in jade and other exceed- 
ingly hard minerals, and sculptured stone monuments 
including colossal human heads often wearing headgear 
resembling a football helmet. The figurines of clay and 
statuettes of jade or jade-like stone, being portable, were 


FROM GUATEMALA 


widely diffused, possibly by trade, throughout most of 
Mexico from the Valley of Mexico southward, and into 
the Central American states of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua and as far south as Costa Rica. These 
works of art apparently were appreciated and long cher- 
ished as heirlooms by the early Americans. Examples of 
Olmec art such as the figure here discussed have been re- 
covered in archaeological contexts outside the restricted 
home region of the culture which have been dated by the 
Carbon 14 method to a period extending from before 
1000 B.c. to the fifteenth century A.D., a span of approxi- 
mately twenty-five centuries of human history in Meso- 
america. Evidence suggests that Olmec art may have 
reached its zenith during the last centuries before the 
Christian era. Stylistically, the fragment from Finca El 
Baul seems to belong to the florescent period. 

The material is a hard, opaque, pale gray-green mica- 
ceous stone, evidently a type of jade. The fragment repre- 
sents the head and part of the shoulders of a human 
figure sculptured in the round with details executed in 
bas-relief and incised lines. The surface was polished 
after being carved and incised, but the polishing did not 
penetrate the incised lines and the deeper portions of the 
carving. Evidently the figure was broken and discarded 
in ancient times because the sharp, irregular fracture sur- 
faces show considerable soil staining but no traces of 
wear or reworking after breakage. When the head is held 
in a level position the posture suggests a seated figure 
leaning forward slightly with shoulders hunched. The 
head projects beyond the rounded shoulders. Behind the 
head and between the shoulder blades there is a projec- 
tion, the nature of which cannot be determined. The 
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Three views of the scuiptured head. 


squarish head measures 6 x 6 cms. at the top and 9.5 cms. 
in height from the chin to the top. This permits a rough 
approximation of 30 cms. height for the complete statu- 
ette. The size eliminates it from the monumental sculpture 
class as well as from the miniature jades which may have 
been carried as fetishes or worn as ornaments when per- 
forated for suspension. Though portable, this statuette 
probably served as an idol or cult symbol for a temple, 
shrine or altar. 

The figure wears a stiff, plain head band, fastened ap- 
parently by a buckle-like ornament at the front. The ends 
of the head band fall away slightly to each side from the 
central ornament. Another plain strap runs continuously 
from temple to temple under the chin, producing the 
helmet-like effect frequently encountered on Olmec sculp- 
tures of southern Veracruz and western Tabasco. Also 
characteristic is the face with its haunting infantile expres- 
sion conveyed by the chubby jowls, sensitive chin and 
lower lip, and the toothless gums cleverly blended with 
the fleshy, blunt nose and thick curling upper lip of a 
snarling jaguar. This motif, half-jaguar, half-baby, so per- 
meates Olmec art that it bespeaks a long tradition in this 
culture, developed possibly through the close association 
of man and beast in a jungle habitat. The subtle combina- 
tion of infantile human attributes with those of a jaguar, 
as shown in the face of the statuette, amply demonstrates 
the consummate skill of the prehistoric sculptor. 
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Another view of the Olmec head. 



























® This is the fifth report presented in ARCHAEOLOGY concerning excavations at the ancient city of Gor- 
dion, which is situated some seventy miles southwest of Ankara, the capital of Turkey (see the 
Summer 1956 issue, page 142, fos an account of the 1955 campaign and references to previous ar- 
ticles). Many of this year’s finds are not only the most remarkable yet brought to light at Gordion 
—which has proved full of surprises—but are quite unique and will add considerably to our r knowl- 
edge of the civilization of ancient Phrygia. 


| DISCOVERIES AT GORDION 1956 


By RODNEY S. YOUNG 


Professor of Archaeclogy, University of Pennsylvania 
| Director of the Expedition to Gordion, Turkey 














The complete house found at Gordion, seen from the northwest. The walls of sun-dried brick 
show regular gaps where they were originally reinforced by vertical wooden posts and horizon- 
tal beams. In each of the two rooms is a circular hearth made of stucco. 





N PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS the University Museum ex- 
I pedition to Gordion had cleared the main gate of the 
Phrygian city and had dug a considerable area within it 
down to the Archaic (Persian Empire) level. The 1956 
objective was to go deeper in this area and to clear the 
Phrygian level within the gate. Over this lay a deep filling 
of clay piled in by the later builders as a bed for their 
new town, and under the clay a heavy burned deposit 
from the destruction of the Phrygian houses themselves, 
evidently in a general conflagration. The pottery and 
other objects from these houses may safely be dated 
early in the seventh century before Christ; the destruc- 
tion of the city would thus seem to have come in conse- 
quence of a raid by the Cimmerian barbarians who were 
devastating Asia Minor at that time. The houses, then, 
destroyed in the early seventh century, must have been 
built in the eighth, and they give us for the first time an 
indication of the level of culture attained by the Phryg- 
ians at that early date. 





“Doodle-stone’—fallen wall block from the west house, with 


crudely scratched human and animal figures. The two groups 
of men, at left and right, seem to be boxing. 
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The west house at Gordion, showing the 
mosaic floor with its geometric designs 
made with colored pebbles. This is the 
oldest floor mosaic known. In the center 
is a circular hearth. The vestibule appears 
in the center foreground. 
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Another “doodle-stone” showing crude pictures of 
two houses with pitched roofs. 
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One house was entirely cleared, and parts of two more. 
The complete house was built of sun-dried brick liberally 
reinforced by vertical posts and horizontal wooden beams 
set into the brickwork. It consisted of two large rooms, 
each with a circular hearth of stucco at the center and 
connected by a wide central doorway. The house fronted 
on an extensive open area at the north, paved with stone 
slabs; entrance was evidently by two doorways opening 
to this paved court. The outer room had a floor of pebble 
mosaic and its walls were covered with good lime plaster ; 
but the heat of the fire which destroyed the building had 
been so intense that the plaster had liquefied and run 
down, and as found it was a greenish vitrified mass. The 
inner room, somewhat larger than the outer, had a plain 
white plaster floor. Some time after the house was built 








Group of lion and bull in combat—wood carving found in 
the bronze cauldron shown at the lower right. 


storerooms were added along its south and west sides by 
running cross-walls to the neighboring houses. In these 
storerooms were found large jars and fragments of 
charred baskets which had been full of wheat and barley, 
and there were also masses of pottery and two coarse 
lamps. In the house to the south, also burned (only par- 
tially excavated), were great quantities of pottery, mostly 
plain polished ware of excellent fabric. Here were found 
five stacks of bowls which had evidently been stored in 
round-bodied wicker baskets, for under the nucleus of 
each stack lay the charred floor of a basket which had 
been protected by the pottery resting on it. 

The most magnificent house, however, lay to the west. 
This was built of stone, with wooden reinforcement like 
that of the brick building at the east. It consisted of a 





































Back of the throne from the richly furnished child’s grave 
found in 1956 at Gordion. It is made of wood, a material sel- 
dom preserved from ancient times in this part of the world, 
and is inlaid with wood of a contrasting color. 





Carved wooden lion found in the bronze cauldron. Note 
the extremely delicate carving and interior details. 


Large bronze cauldron found in the grave, containing carved 
animals, saucers and dipper, all made of wood. 





deep porch or vestibule at the north (the north side has 
not yet been entirely cleared) connecting by a wide door- 
way with a big inner room. To each side of the doorway 
lay a shallow, closet-like room entered from the vestibule. 
The inner room, measuring about 32 by 35 feet, had a 
round central hearth of stucco and was floored with peb- 
ble mosaic showing geometric designs in a scatter pattern 
of dark blue and dark red on a white ground. The walls 
were covered with white plaster in two layers. As there 
were no traces of interior supports, the room must have 
been spanned by wooden beams at least 36 feet in length. 
The burned debris over the floor included not only 
charred fragments of wood but also masses of burned 
reeds and lumps of clay baked hard and showing reed 
impressions on one face. The roof had thus evidently 
been of reeds laid over the beams, with an outer layet 
of clay; and it was probably a double-pitched roof, not 
a flat one. 

Against the outer walls of the building on both sides 
and at the back stood a ledge or bench. The outer faces 
of the walls themselves were covered with scribbled pic- 
tures, perhaps made to pass the time by people occupy- 
ing the benches. A large number of the wall blocks were 
found as they had fallen in the destruction of the build- 
ing; we called them “doodle-stones.”” Among the pictures 
were all sorts of birds and animals, geometric designs and 
men engaged in various activities, mostly fighting. One 
of the most pertinent “doodle-stones” shows two little 
houses, probably of a common type, with double-pitched 
roofs and curly acroteria at the gable-ends. No pieces 
were found with definitely identifiable writing, alphabeti- 
cal or other. 


THE IMPRESSION GAINED on the city mound of an ad- 
vanced culture in eighth-century Phrygia was greatly 
enhanced by the contents of a grave covered by a me- 
dium-sized tumulus in the cemetery. Burial had been 
made in a large wooden chamber built of squared timbers 
and covered with a timber roof. Pegs projecting from the 
walls all around the inside just below ceiling level had 
apparently carried hangings of cloth which masked the 
wooden walls. The tomb had been richly furnished with 
wooden furniture, including a bed which served as a bier 
for the dead, several tables, low tray-like stands on short 
legs and an eiaborately joined and inlaid chair or throne 
of which the back was in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. A large bronze cauldron standing on an 
iron tripod at the center of the room contained many 
small carved woeden animals, saucers with openwork 
handles, a dipper and several spoons, all of wood. Along 
one wall were many fine vases of painted or polished 
black ware, as well as bronze vessels among which were 
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eighteen mesomphalic bowls. Inside one of these was a 
ribbed mesomphalic bowl of clear glass. Quantities of a 
fibrous purplish substance were found at two places in 
particular—at the center of the bed and on the seat of 
the throne—and this probably is the remains of a coverlet 
and a cushion of felt dyed with the famous Tyrian purple. 
Also on the center of the bier lay the personal adornments 
of the dead—large bronze fibulae and a bronze belt 
lined with leather and decorated with finely engraved 
meander and other geometric designs. That the grave had 
belonged to a child about four years old was shown by 
examination of five teeth, the only bones that remained. 
The belt, about twenty inches in length, was of the right 
size, as was shown by measuring modern four-year-olds 
around the middle. The pottery included several vases 
shaped like birds or animals, probably selected as appro- 
priate offerings in the grave of a child; and the little 
wooden animals had perhaps been the child’s toys in life. 

The pottery from the grave includes several vases 
which find close parallels among those found in the 
burned houses of the city. It is difficult to imagine, how- 
ever, that a tomb so rich could have been made after the 
Cimmerian destruction of Gordion, and the burial should 
therefore be dated slightly before—perhaps in the years 





Ribbed mesomphalic bowl of clear glass, found in the 
grave. This is the earliest bowl of the kind ever found, 
dated by the context to about 700 B.c. 
































Fragments of the bronze belt worn 
by the child buried in the rich 
grave found at Gordion. 


DISCOVERIES AT GORDION 1956 coninued 


around 700 B.c. At that time Gordion was evidently in 
touch with the Orient; the glass bowl and the purple- 
dyed felt suggest contact with Phoenicia and Syria, three 
vessels of blue faience suggest contact with Syria or Meso- 
potamia, and one of the small vases is of Cypriot Iron 
Age type. There is no evidence for contact with Greece 
and the west at this time. The bronzes and all the objects 
of wood were evidently made locally at Gordion, and il- 
lustrate the achievement of the Phrygians by the end of 
the eighth century. These were a people living in the 
heart of Anatolia and exposed to the influences of the 
Orient; but they seem to have had a western tradition of 
their own expressed in their architecture—their build- 
ings are of a modified megaron type—and in the geo- 
metric designs employed alike in mosaic floors, in. en- 
graved bronzes and in painted vases. Deeper digging in 
later campaigns may throw more light on their origin and 
the time of their arrival in Anatolia. 





Two terracotta 


child’s grave. F 


vases representing geese, found in the 
eathers are indicated in matt black glaze. 
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THE ENIGMA EXPLAINED 


By Oscar Broneer 


Director of the Isthmia Excavations 
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1. Plan showing the early stadium 
and its position relative to the 
nearby Temple of Poseidon. 
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HE EXPLORATORY CAMPAIGN of excavations in the 
eae sanctuary in the fall of 1955, by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago expedition, led to the discovery of a 
monument which could then best be labeled an enigma. 
It was described in an article published in ARCHAEOLOGY 
9 (1956) 134-137. To those who have tried to solve the 
puzzle—and from the number of inquiries received and 
solutions offered they appear to be many—we can now 
offer the correct solution. 





The major objective of our spring campaign in 1956 
was the discovery of the Temple of Palaimon. This hero, 
who was also worshiped under the name Melikertes, 
had a cult place within the precinct of Poseidon. Pau- 
sanias, who came to the Isthmus in the sixties of the 
second century after Christ, speaks in specific terms about 
the location of the temple. All the excavator had to 
do was to follow his directions and sink a trench where 
the foundations presumably lay buried. This we did, and 
straightway discovered the “enigma” (Figures 1 and 3). 
i It consisted of one half of a large triangle which was 
| paved with thin poros (a soft limestone) slabs and ap = e 
) bordered at the base with a row of thicker slabs. Cut in ‘ ~e wey Ss 
the surface of the pavement were eight grooves of un- a, “& : 








equal length. At either end of each groove was a bronze a ee ri B 3 
staple, fastened with lead to the stone. They were set at 

such a low level that a string passing through the two 
staples from one end of the groove to the other lies below foreground is the large basin and water-channel empty- 


| the surface of the poros slabs. The inner ends of the ing into it; in the rear, the Roman foundation of the 
temple dedicated to the hero Palaimon. 





2. Northeast end of the triangular pavement. In the 


| grooves form the arc of a circle which is concentric with 
the rim of a pit about one meter deep and 55 cm. in 
diameter. In the spring campaign we discovered the sec- 
ond half of the triangle, less well preserved, but other- 
wise nearly similar to the half discovered earlier. The 
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3. The triangular pavement, restored. Along the sixteen grooves and through the bronze staples at either end cords were 
passed to the central pit. A man standing in the pit could manipulate the balbides (horizontal bars) to start a race. 
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base of the triangle is nearly twenty meters (about 65 
feet) long. The circular pit now falls in the axis, and all 
the grooves converge on the pit but stop short 55 cm. 
from the rim. The outer ends of the grooves are evenly 


spaced, and nearly opposite each end is a rectangular cut- 
ting through the border at the base. That these holes were 
made to hold posts is clear at first sight; for an explana- 
tion we must examine the rest of the monument. 

One puzzling feature of the construction was a clay 
flooring, 15 cm. thick, which completely concealed the 
pavement with its grooves and staples. The mysterious 
mechanism on the pavement was made useless by this 
blanket of hard clay. Nevertheless, this flooring gives 
one clue to the enigma. The triangular pavement is an 
integral part of the monument for which the layer of 
clay served as a later flooring. 

Behind the pavement, at the foot of the rising hillside, 
are three curving steps and a double water channel. Near 
the northeast end of the triangle the two channels join 
to form a single conduit that issues into a large basin, 40 
cm. deep (Figure 2). From the opposite side of the 
basin the channel continues toward the southeast, at a 
right angle to the base of the triangular pavement. At 
the other end of the pavement a Roman foundation 
covers the corresponding arrangement of channels and 
basin, but we may assume that the two sides were alike, 
for a similar channel at the same level issues from be- 


neath this foundation and continues southeast, parallel 
to the other channel. The southeast channel has been 










traced for a distance of forty meters (130 feet). From 
behind the triangular pavement a ramp with gentle in- 
cline led northward through a gateway to the higher area 
between the Temple and Altar of Poseidon. 

Along the base of the triangle, about 80 cm. to the 
southeast, the clay flooring is interrupted by a broad, shal- 
low trench, which was found filled with earth but not 
covered with clay (see Figure 1). A foundation had here 
been removed after the clay flooring had been laid down, 
Some nine meters (22 feet) farther toward the southeast 
a sill with a deep groove along the middle extends across 
the clay flooring, parallel to the base of the triangle. The 
sill is made of poros slabs, and both the tops of the slabs 
and the groove are covered with cement. The groove is 
interrupted at intervals by square post holes lined with 
lead. This sill must have been the starting line in a race- 
course, the curving end (sphendone) of which is pre- 
served northeast of the triangle, where the double water 
channel and curving steps roughly describe the arc of a 
large circle. The sill has some unusual features. Normally 
the starting line in a Greek stadium has a double groove, 
and although post holes are found in all stadia, they are 
not as a rule lined with lead. Furthermore, the sill shows 
signs of patching; it had probably been removed from 
its original position, in the trench close to the base of the 
triangular pavement. 

It has become abundantly clear that the triangular pave- 
ment is the earliest and most elaborate of three starting 
lines for a race-course (Figure 3). A row of equally 


4. The starting line in use. The bar 
(balbis) of the first gate has been 
lowered and the runner is starting. The 
second runner is waiting for the open- 
ing of his gate. (The scaffold in the 
background is for photography.) 
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5. Lamps from the Palaimonion area. The larger lamps are cult vessels of a type not found elsewhere in Greece. Oil 
poured into the bowl reached the wick through a slit in the central socket, which is black from use. The smaller lamps, 
of well known types, would have been carried in the worshipers’ hands. 


THE ENIGMA EXPLAINED continued 


spaced wooden uprights would have been fixed in the 
vertical cuttings at the base of the triangle, and horizontal 
bars hinged to these posts at an appropriate height. Cords 
attached to the horizontal bars would pass over the top 
of the vertical posts, and then down through the bronze 
staples and along the grooves to the pit in the center. A 
man stationed in the pit would be able to manipulate the 
cords from all sixteen bars, letting them down to start 
the runners on their course. In races in which athletes 
started at spaced intervals, he would open the gates one at 
a time, but he could also drop all the bars at once, as re- 
quired for a simple foot race. The process here described 
has been tested by actual experiments (Figure 4). It is 
described in an ancient scholion on Aristophanes 
(Knights 1159): 
Balbis is a transverse piece of wood at the start of a 
race-course. It is also called apheterion (starting line), 
and after the runners were set to start they (i.e. the man 


in the pit) removed (i.e. let down) the balbis and per- 
mitted them to run.”’ 


Another scholion mentions the clatter made by the bal- 
bides as they were let down. 
This is the first time that excavation has revealed a 


starting line of this sort in a stadium, and the ancient 
references to the balbides now become clear. The elab- 
orate mechanism apparently proved cumbersome and un- 
necessary, and a more normal starting line was later con- 
structed in the space indicated by the removed founda- 
tion. Still later, this sill with the single starting line was 
moved to its present position. When the stadium was 
eventually abandoned, perhaps not before Roman times, 
the area was used for other purposes. A new stadium, 
the outline of which ts still visible, was then built in a 
natural declivity some 250 meters (820 feet) southeast 
of the Temple of Poseidon. 

We return to the Palaimonion, in the search for which 
we came upon the early stadium. In the southwest corner 
of the area (not shown on the plan) a heavy foundation 
of Roman construction overlies the clay flooring (Figure 
2). This was probably the Temple of Palaimon seen and 
described by Pausanias. What remains is only the concrete 
core of a monument, the floor of which was more than 
two meters above the level of the race-course. There is a 
passage beneath the floor of the temple which answers to 
Pausanias’ reference to a crypt. Here the initiates per- 
formed secret ceremonies and took oaths in the name of 
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the god. Dire punishments were threatened against those 
who became guilty of perjury. The crypt still retains its 
secret, for the yard of a modern house covers most of the 
temple foundation. 

Excavation in front of the foundation revealed a large 
number of clay lamps, all of first century A.D. date, which 
must have been used in the nightly ceremonies of the cult. 
Many of the lamps are of a kind otherwise unknown in 
Greece (Figure 5). In a trial trench farther east we found 
a sacrificial pit filled with ash and burned bones, and here 
too were many lamps of the same general shape, but 
smaller. We also found pieces of more than six hundred 
small, undecorated, one-handled cups. At the bottom of 
the fill lay the burned fragments of a very fine lamp made 
by the Corinthian lamp maker Secundus (Figure 6). In 
the center is a relief showing the Asiatic goddess Cybele 
seated in a chair flanked with lions. In front of her the 
shepherd Attis, her male companion, reclines under a 
tree. He is identified by his non-Greek apparel and by his 
shepherd's flutes and Pan pipes. Cybele, like Palaimon, 
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6. Large relief lamp from the sacrificial pit east of the 
Palaimonion. Cybele and Attis are represented on the 
discus. The rim bears grapes, leaves and tendrils in relief. 


was worshiped by initiates in a mystery religion, and this 
elegant lamp with its unusual representation may allude 
to affinities in the two cults. The lamp dates the deposit 
in the second century after Christ. 


An older Palaimonion doubtless existed somewhere in 
the vicinity, for the cult appears to have begun at a very 
early date. It is surprising that the later cult house should 
have been built in the area originally occupied by the 
stadium. According to the foundation legend the Isth- 
mian Games had their origin in the funeral celebrations 
of Melikertes-Palaimon. In the distant past, before they 
had assumed Panhellenic character in the cult of Posei- 
don, the games may have been more closely interwoven 
with the mystery religion of the boy-god, who was reput- 
edly buried in the crypt beneath his temple. The tomb 
and temple may have been regarded as the starting point 
of the races, before the construction of the stadium. In 
any case, the early cult place should be found not far 
from the later temple. 
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@ Early in 1954 ARCHAEOLOGY was privileged to present the first publication in the United States 
of Michael Ventris’ decipherment, of the Mycenaean Script. In an article entitled “King Nestor’s 
Four-handled Cups: Greek Inventories in the Minoan Script’ (7 [1954] 15-21) he presented 
new translations of certain tablets. Now, in a definitive publication, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, 
these and many other tablets are read and translated by Ventris and his collaborator, John Chadwick. 
The importance of this volume is obviously very great. It seemed to deserve fuller discussion than 
could be provided by the usual book review. Professor George Mylonas, excavator of Mycenaean 
sites and interpreter of the Mycenaean civilization, has undertaken to summarize and review the 
story of decipherment. 

While the article was in preparation the news came of Ventris’ sudden death on September 6th. Pro- 
fessor Mylonas’ article now serves not only as a review but also as a memorial. We add to this the 
tributes of two other eminent colleagues, Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. and A. J. B. Wace. 


Mycenaean Greek and Minoan-Mycenaean Relations 








By GEORGE E. MYLONAS 


Professor of Archaeology, Washington University 


Eun YEARS AGO scholars the world over hailed the 
news that a young British architect had discovered the key 
which would ultimately enable us to read the inscribed 
tablets of prehistoric Greece. His name, Michael Ventris, 





world through the surprising discoveries of Schliemann 
and Tsountas. There was no question regarding dates 
and relative chronology. There was no question of in- 
fluence; it was evident that the Mycenaean culture in its 


his was coupled with that of Champollion and Rawlinson. early stages, as revealed by the shaft graves, was influ- 
ide The values he suggested for the syllabic signs were used enced by the Cretan achievement. The question was: who 
sit widely with good results and his own greater work, in were the creators of the Mycenaean culture, the rulers and 
collaboration with John Chadwick, was expected with chieftains of the Mycenaean centers, Mycenae, Tiryns, 
great anticipation. Before that book* had a chance to ap- Pylos, Athens, etc.—were they Cretan (Minoan) princes 
in pear Ventris suddenly died. Scholars, stunned by the or Mycenaean Greeks ? 
ry shocking news, are mourning their great loss. Genera- Sir Arthur Evans ably illustrated the unity of the 
Id tions to come will look to his achievement with admira- Minoan civilization by proving that the stratified remains 
he tion and his own work will prove a pvjpa és dei, a shining in Crete were the result of a gradual evolution and the 
h- landmark in the long record of scholarship. product of the same people who had inhabitec: the island 
ns The epoch-making discoveries of Sir Arthur Evans from Neolithic times to the end of the Bronze Age. 
ey raised the question of relationship between the Minoan Evans, in his great enthusiasm for the Minoan culture 
~j- culture, so wonderfully represented in the remains of the of Crete which he had unearthed so unexpectedly from 
21 great palaces of Crete, and the Mycenaean culture, which the ruins of the Labyrinth, developed a ‘“‘Knossocentric”’ 
t- shortly before had been brought to the attention of the doctrine according to which the Mycenaean was but a 
1b dee: > mainland branch of the Minoan culture; he taught that 
rt * DOCUMENTS IN MYCENAEAN GREEK. Three hundred Selected early in the sixteenth century B.c. the Peloponnesos was 
n Tablets from Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae with Commentary and Vo- conquered by the Cretans, who remained the lords of its 
ie aiheheny, by Dicuss, Vawsan and Joun Cuanwice. With 's great political and cultural centers. The influence of that 





foreword by ALAN J. B. WACE. xxxi, 452 pages, 26 figures, 3 
plates. Cambridge University Press, New York 1956 $15.00 


doctrine was deep and wide, especially in England. A 
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few scholars, however, courageously opposed it, main- 
taining that the cultures developed on the mainland 
should be considered independently, and to these they 
applied the term Helladic. A. J. B. Wace, Carl W. 
Blegen, J. P. Harland and George Karo became the chief 
exponents of this view. According to them the Myce- 
naean culture was developed by the inhabitants of the 
mainland who were under the influence, not the rule, 
of the Minoans. 

As exponents of mainland independence Harland (in 
1923) and Blegen (in 1928) brought out the fact that 
the Early Bronze Age (2800-1900 B.c.) was the only 
period in which related tribes could have inhabited both 
the mainland and the islands, including Crete, and that 
at the end of the Early Bronze Age, around 1900 B.c., 
the Greeks must have reached the mainland. I pointed 
out (in 1930) that from the end of the Early Bronze Age 
to the end of the prehistoric period there was no cultural 
break which would indicate either the coming of new, 
racially different tribes or a conquest of the mainland. 
The inescapable conclusion was that the same people 
lived on the mainland and controlled it from ca. 1900 
B.C. to the end of the Prehistoric age, that is, during a 
span of time which included the Mycenaean period. The 
ranks of the archaeologists of the second group were 
strengthened by the authoritative research of Carl D. 
Buck who reached the same conclusion on linguistic 
grounds. 

On this problem scholars were divided into two differ- 
ent camps, with the followers of Evans enjoying a nu- 
merical superiority. Gradually and painstakingly archae- 
ological evidence was collected by the excavators and 
students of Mycenaean sites in the hope of finding a so- 
lution which would be universally accepted. That solu- 
tion was dramatically attained in 1953 when Ventris 
succeeded in establishing syllabic values for the signs 
of Linear Script B. 

In the early days of prehistoric research, while the 
impression of Schliemann’s epoch-making discoveries 
was fresh, Sir Arthur Evans traced to Crete some seal 
stones engraved with strange-looking hieroglyphs which 
had been circulating in European antiquities markets. 
More seal stones turned up in his excavations of the 
Palace of Minos at Knossos (begun in 1900) and with 
them clay tablets bearing linear signs. Eventually Sir 
Arthur was able to differentiate these signs into an 
earlier and a later group. He called the former Linear 
Script A and the latter Linear Script B (Scripta Minoa I 
[1909] contains his study of the hieroglyphs, of Linear 
Script A and of fourteen tablets of Linear Script B). 
Tablets and sealings with Linear Script A signs were also 
found by the Italian excavators of Hagia Triada and by 
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the French explorers of the palace of Mallia. Tablets of 
Linear Script B were limited to Knossos in the late Min- 
oan II period. 

Sir Arthur recognized that the signs were mainly syl- 
labic, that both scripts contained ideograms and that the 
tablets were mostly accounts and inventories. For half a 
century (1901-51) scholars and amateurs attempted to 
decipher the Minoan scripts, including the famous 
Phaistos disk (discovered in 1908), with negative results. 
All, following Sir Arthur’s lead, believed that a single 
language appeared on all the inscribed documents, and 
proposed various candidates drawn from a wide area. 
Thus, Hittite, Egyptian, Sumerian, Hebrew, Finnish, 
Basque, Slavonic and Albanian succeeded each other as 
possible candidates. 

Meanwhile a few written documents were found on 
the mainland of Greece: at Orchomenos, Eleusis, Myce- 
nae and Tiryns. The great majority were stirrup vases 
bearing painted inscriptions composed of a number of 
syllabic signs similar to those of Linear Script B. That 
similarity, according to Evans, proved that both at Knos- 
sos and at mainland sites we had to do with the same 
language, Minoan. Thus the theory of the Minoan con- 
trol of the mainland was strengthened. Then came the 
discovery at Asine of a clay bowl, on the rim of which 
Persson recognized an inscription in Linear Script B. 
By the aid of the Cypriot syllabary he interpreted it as a 
dedicatory statement to Poseidon written in Greek. His 
interpretation, and even most of the inscribed signs, was 
rejected by Evans. In 1937 I tried to read, with the help 
of Persson’s values and the Cypriot syllabary, signs in- 
scribed on a stirrup vase found at Eleusis. Interestingly 
enough, the reading which resulted had a direct bearing 
on the cult of Demeter at Eleusis. The most important 
result, however, was the conclusion that the inscriptions 
on the mainland vases were Greek and that the language 
of the mainland in the Mycenaean era was Greek. Soon 
after this occurred the most significant discovery of all. 

In 1939 Professor Blegen of the University of Cincin- 
nati and K. Kourouniotes started their exploratory inves- 
tigations of the Palace of Nestor at Pylos. On the very 
first day they located the Archives Room of that palace, 
and before the campaign was over some six hundred tab- 
lets were unearthed. The similarity to those found at 
Knossos was recognized at once, and there could be no 
doubt that the signs on them belonged to Linear Script B. 
Evans’ influence was so dominant that scholars accepted 
the new tablets as records in the Minoan language and 
advanced various suggestions to account for their pres- 
ence in a context dating around 1200 B.c. 

Compared to the Linear Script B tablets found at Knos- 
sos, the documents from Pylos were limited in number. 
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Mycenaean Greek and 


Some 2400 pieces had been excavated at Knossos, but of 
these Sir Arthur published only about 134 tablets. The 
rest were jealously hidden and when J. Sundwall pub- 
lished thirty-eight tablets he had copied in the Herakleion 
Museum, he had to brave the great man’s wrath. Unlike 
Evans, Blegen decided to make the Pylos tablets acces- 
sible to scholars as soon as possible, and assigned the 
work to his gifted student, Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. In 
spite of the Second World War and innumerable hard- 
ships the transcription was completed, and in 1951 ap- 
peared Bennett's first work, The Pylos Tablets, A Prelim- 
inary Transcription. That publication started a movement 
among scholars the world over, aiming at the decipher- 
ment of Linear Script B, and a collaboration unparalleled 
in the history of scholarship. Ventris and Ktistopoulos 
initiated the procedure of circulating notes containing the 
latest results of their investigations, and a multitude of 
publications appeared proposing solutions. The efforts 
were spurred by the news that Sir John L. Myres was 
preparing for publication the remaining tablets found 
at Knossos. His Scripta Minoa II appeared in 1952. 
Meanwhile tablets were found at Mycenae itself. The 
finding of the first tablet on the surface in 1950, by 
Dr. John Papademetriou and Ph. Petsas, raised hopes of 
similar finds in the capital of Agamemnon. These hopes 
were well founded. In 1952 Professor Wace unearthed 
thirty-eight tablets in the “House of the Oil Merchant”’ 
(see ARCHAEOLOGY 6 [1953] 79-80). In 1953 he found 


The inscription on the false-necked amphora found at Eleusis. 
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one in the “House of Shields,” and in 1953 and 1954 
ten tablets and some inscribed sealings in the “House 
of Sphinxes.” These documents, found not in a palace 
but in houses probably belonging to merchants, and the 
wide area over which the Pylos tablets were found, 
justify the conclusion reached by Blegen that ‘‘the use of 
writing was a familiar factor in the daily life of the Late 
Mycenaean Age.” But what of the decipherment ? 

For a number of years the work of decipherment was 
spearheaded in America by Alice Kober who, between 
1943 and 1950, published a series of fundamental studies 
on the subject. It was she who established the fact that 
the tablets contained a language with grammatical inflex- 
ions, proved the existence of variants of the same word 
to indicate the masculine and feminine genders, and es- 
tablished ‘the beginning of a tentative phonetic pattern’’ 
known among the initiated as the “‘grid.”” Miss Kober’s 
untimely death in 1950 put an end to her effort, but 
her work was ably continued by Bennett. In a brilliant 
article in the American Journal of Archaeology (1950) 
he explained and codified the Linear Script B system of 
weights and measures and, following Kober, expressed 
the belief that Linear B at Knossos represented a new 
language introduced from without. Following my con- 
clusions of 1937, I tried, in the fall of 1951, to per- 
suade Ventris to try Greek in his efforts, but Sir Arthur's 
influence was so strong that Ventris (in his Note No. 
20 of June 1952) insisted that the language was Minoan 
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Pylos tablet Eq 01-213, read as follows by Ventris and Chadwick: Thus Axotis 
has observed on Ais tour of inspection, counting the cornlands of A-ke-re-wa; of 


the loss, so much (acreage of ) seed: 960 liters wheat. 


And similarly those of E-ri-no-wo: of the Joss, so much seed: 1200 |. wheat. 

And similarly those of Ko-tu; of the Joss, so much seed: 2400 |. wheat. 

And similarly those of gueenly O-te-pe-o: of the loss, so much seed: 720 1. wheat. 
And similarly those which are common; of the Joss, so much seed: 4800 1. wheat. 


in spite of te fact that he had already managed to read 
on the tablets some Greek words. These, however, he 
considered ‘‘probably a mirage.” When, shortly after- 
wards, he finally applied what he called the ‘‘Greek so- 
lution,” he was able to make tremendous and decisive 
strides in the decipherment which until then had _pro- 
ceeded by small and uncertain steps. 

His article in collaboration with John Chadwick, “Ev- 
idence for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Archives” 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, 73 [1953] 84-103), was 
deservedly hailed as one of the greatest contributions 
to archaeological research in our era and as the decisive 
step towards the complete decipherment of Linear Script 
B. In that article syllabic values were suggested for most 
of the signs, and readings based on those values were es- 
tablished, indicating that the language was Greek. In- 
dependently, in the spring of 1953, Sterling Dow had 
reached the conclusion that the language of Linear Script 
B was Greek, and the same conclusion was obtained by 
Jane Henle in 1953 on historical linguistic grounds. 

Most of the scholars interested in the problem ac- 
cepted Ventris’ and Chadwick’s values and main con- 
clusions. Only a few were still in doubt. Then another 
discovery came to add weight to Ventris’ position. In 
1952 Professor Blegen resumed excavation at Pylos and 
I was privileged to work with him in that campaign. 
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Next to the Archives Room investigated in 1939 was 
found another room, now known as the Annex. In it we 
found some three hundred whole or fragmentary tablets. 
We shall never forget, I am sure, the impression those 
lowly clay tablets made on us—tablets hardened by the 
fire which destroyed the great palace. Their condition, 
their numbers, their possible meaning that challenged 
the imagination! One day will remain a red-letter day in 
our memories, for during its course over one hundred 
tablets and fragments were removed from the earth. 
Some were lying face up, and we could see on their sur- 
face traces of the signs scratched on them. Others were 
found face down. All gave us the feeling that they were 
bearing messages from the mythical world of Greece. 
In 1952 one was justified in wondering whether those 
messages were destined to remain mysterious and unin- 
telligible during our generation. 

Among the tablets found in 1952 there is one now 
known as tablet Tz 641 which evidently deals with pots, 
since such are represented among the signs. By using 
Ventris’ syllabic values Professor Blegen was able in 
1953 to read most of its contents and he published his 
reading (Volume in Memoriam G. P. Oekonomos). This 
striking new evidence reinforced the position of Ven- 
tris and Chadwick and brought agreement in principle 
from the great majority of scholars. The ranks of the 
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Mycenaean Greek and Minoan-Mycenaean Relations continued 


dissenters diminished considerably, almost to the van- 
ishing point. 

Scholars the world over have awaited with great an- 
ticipation Ventris’ publication, and this we have in the 
volume which has just appeared. It was destined, alas, to 
be his final contribution. The volume, dedicated to the 
memory of Heinrich Schliemann, the father of Myce- 
naean archaeology, is entitled Documents in Mycenaean 
Greek and is the product of collaboration with John 
Chadwick. An introduction by Professor Wace gives the 
archaeological setting. The texts of three hundred se- 
lected tablets from Pylos, Knossos and Mycenae are given 
with commentary and suggestions. The list of signs with 
Ventris’ syllabic values is added. The spelling rules to be 
followed in the reading, as well as the phonology, mor- 
phology and syntax are discussed, and meanings are es- 
tablished for the ideograms of the script. 

There «an be little doubt that Linear Script B was de- 
rived from the Cretan Linear Script A. It contains eighty- 


seven signs (eighty-nine according to Bennett's most 
recent tabulation; possibly eighty-eight since sign 35 
seems to be a variant of sign 34), forty-five of which 
find exact parallels in Linear Script A. Ten additional 
signs have more doubtful parallels, and twenty-nine are 
apparent innovations. The numerous new signs certainly 
indicate that these were added to provide for syllables 
non-existent in the Minoan language for which Linear 
Script A was developed. It has been suggested with rea- 
son that the older Script A should be called Minoan, 
while the later Linear B should properly be called My- 
cenaean Script. 

There can be no certainty as to whether Script B was 
developed by the Greeks on the mainland or by Cretan 
scribes in Knossos under Mycenaean domination at the 
beginning of the Late Minoan II period (ca. 1450 B.c.). 
Arne Furumark suggested that Linear Script B was 
formed on the mainland during the shaft grave era (six- 
teenth century B.c.), when Minoan influence was strong. 
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Pylos tablet No. 641, read as follows by Ventris and Chadwick: Two tripod cauldrons of Cretan workmanship, of ai-ke-u type; 
one tripod cauldron with a single handle on one foot; one tripod cauldron of Cretan workmanship, burnt away at the legs, 
useless. Three wine-jars; one larger-sized goblet with four handles; two larger-sized goblets with three handles; one smaller-sized 
goblet with four handles; one smaller-sized goblet with three handles; one smaller-sized gob/et without «. handle. 
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Mycenaean Greek and Minoan-Mycenaean Relations  coninued 


That the Mycenaeans of that era came in contact with 
the Minoan script is indicated by evidence which will 
be published shortly by Dr. Ch. Karouzos, Director of 
the National Museum at Athens. But that Script B was 
developed on the mainland cannot as yet be proved. Most 
of the tablets belong to a late period, to the thirteenth 
century B.C., and the chronological gap between them and 
the appearance of Linear Script B at Knossos has still to 
be accounted for. Carratelli tried to bridge that gap by 
dating too early the inscribed stirrup vases of the main- 
land, and Ventris-Chadwick place them about 1360 B.c. 
But I think I have proved that they should be placed in 
the thirteenth century B.c. and consequently do not 
bridge the gap. Let us hope that further discoveries will 
solve this problem, which still remains unanswered. 

Before discussing the readings in Ventris’ and Chad- 
wick’s new work we may point out that they suggest no 
syllabic values for ten out of their eighty-seven signs, and, 
of the rest, at least Nos. 56, 79 and 87 are doubtful. 
To their list of “Ideograms for the Mainland” should be 
added ideograms Nos. 168 (adze?), 189 (of unknown 
meaning) and 233 (sword), now known to have been 
used on the Pylos tablets. To the materials suggested as 
having been employed for writing in the Mycenaean era 
we should add bronze plates (none has survived) ac- 
cording to Plutarch’s story of the inscribed bronze tablet 
found in the reputed grave of Alkmene. Perhaps on 
such plates, as Professor Sp. Marinatos has recently 
pointed out, were inscribed more important literary and 
historical items. Finally, the rules of orthography sug- 
gested will have to be reworked to reduce the ambiguities 
they cause. 

The tablets found thus far are rather brief lists of 
names, inventories of ritual offerings, or proportional 
tribute and bookkeeping accounts. As a rule they contain 
a few lines, each made up of a few words. There is but 
one sentence with as many as twenty-three words and 
another complicated construction with seventeen. And 
yet these documents give us some idea of the structure of 
Mycenaean society. We find out that a wanax (king) is 
at the head of the state and next to him in importance is 
the /awagetas (leader), while the pay-si-re-u = basileus 
seems to be a feudal lord owing allegiance to the king. 
Among the names of people we find the familiar Aigeus, 
Akhilleus, Hektor, Theseus, Peirithoos, Kupselos, etc. 
and among the occupations mentioned are smith, shep- 
herd and goat-herd, corn-grinder and nurse. Lively com- 
mercial activity with Syria and Egypt is indicated by the 
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spices and condiments mentioned, and olive oil and wine 
may have been common articles of export. 

The most interesting tablets are those dealing with 
ritual offerings, and these are brilliantly discussed by 
Ventris and Chadwick. Long before the deciphering of 
the tablets Professor M. P. Nilsson demonstrated con- 
vincingly that Greek religion and myth had their origins 
in the Mycenaean Age. On the tablets we can now read 
the names of the most important Greek gods, mentioned 
as the recipients of various offerings; often a priestess is 
associated with them. Zeus, Hera, Poseidon (who seems 
to be especially important in Pylos), Athena (often 
called po-ti-ni-ja = Potnia), Ares, Demeter and Artemis 
are often mentioned. A god appearing under the title of 
pa-ja-wo (Homeric Ta:jwv) may be Apollo. On one tab- 
let (Pylos—Xa 102) we find, surprisingly enough, d7-wo- 
nu-so-jo, the genitive of Dionysos; and on another, from 
Knossos, a dedication "‘pan-si theoi’’ = “‘to all the gods.” 

The use of Ventris’ syllabic values in reading the 
documents from Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae resulted 
in the identification of 638 separate words or units; these 
are given in Appendix I. Ventris and Chadwick are the 
first to admit that this is ‘a poor yield from some 3450 
tablets” especially if we recall that Cyrus Gordon was 
able to collect some two thousand words out of only 194 
tablets from Ugarit. About forty percent of the words 
identified can be equated with Homeric or Classical 
forms. In addition to this small percentage must be con- 
sidered the ambiguity which the readings often present. 
This can be illustrated by the famous Pylos tablet Ta 641. 
In his article in ARCHAEOLOGY (7 [1954] page 18) Ven- 
tris read the first line as: ‘Two tripods: Aigeus the Cre- 
tan (?) brings them: 2 TRIPODS.” Objections raised 
against that reading caused Ventris and Chadwick to 
revise it to: “Two tripod cauldrons of Cretan workman- 
ship, of ai-ke-u type.” 

The shortcomings of the system are weighty, it is true. 
Yet the number of words which have been identified is so 
large, and the texts which have been read the same way 
by a number of scholars working independently are so 
many, that the possibility of coincidence is excluded. The 
system has already yielded results beyond expectation. 
It has also proved that the language of Linear Script B 
is Greek, that the Mycenaeans spoke a Greek akin to the 
Arcado-Cyprian dialect. Thanks to Ventris and Chad- 
wick the problem involving the relationship of the My- 
cenaean and Minoan cultures, which separated scholars 
into two opposing and often bitter camps, is solved. 
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There can be no question of Minoan conquest of the 
mainland. It is proved that the creators of the Mycenaean 
culture and power were Greeks. Now we begin to talk 
of a Mycenaean conquest of Knossos about 1450 B.c.! 
The most important contribution to our knowledge, 
however, is the establishment of the syllabic values of 
the signs of Linear Script B and of the rules which gov- 
ern the spelling and syntax employed by its scribes. These 
may have to be modified in the future before a complete 


decipherment is achieved, but there can be no doubt that 
an excellent beginning has been made. As Professor 
Wace has stated so clearly, Ventris and Chadwick have 
“inaugurated a new phase in our study of the beginnings 
of classical Hellas.”’ 

Ventris’ achievement will remain as one of the out- 
standing contributions to archaeological research in our 
times and an eternal memorial to an effort so suddenly 
brought to an end. 





TRIBUTES TO MICHAEL VENTRIS 


HE UNHAPPY NEWS has come that Michael Ventris, 
ci decipherer of the Mycenaean writing, was 
killed September 6, 1956, in a motoring accident near 
Hatfield, England. Ventris’ great accomplishment will 
not soon be forgotten; his successful reading of the 
Linear B inscriptions on the clay tablets of Knossos, My- 
cenae and Pylos has opened whole new fields of study 
to the historian, archaeologist, linguist and philologian, 
and those who work with these inscriptions will often 
be conscious of their debt to him. Yet the appreciation 
of what he has done will not be confined to the student 
of antiquity but will capture other imaginations as well, 
for he was an outstanding example of the successful 
amateur, and the problem of an undeciphered script is 
always one to attract interest and speculation about what 
message may be hidden within. Ventris became interested 
in the Minoan writing as a schoolboy, and worked on 
it carefully and devotedly thereafter, although he prac- 
tised architecture as his profession. It was perhaps the 


fact that he was able to recognize the weakness of his first 
ambitious efforts (American Journal of Archaeology 44 
[1940] 494-520) and to discard them and begin again, 
which impressed upon him the need for the methodical 
analysis of the texts themselves, for lack of which his 
own and countless other earlier ‘“decipherments’” had 
failed. From this analysis he derived the logical frame- 
work of the decipherment; to this framework he added 
at the opportune moment inspired and informed guesses 
and trials of values, and found his work crowned with 
success. We are fortunate that he has left us an exciting 
account in which the steps leading to success may be 
followed, and we are fortunate that he has left a legacy 
of institutions and scholars intent upon carrying on what 
he had begun. We feel deeply our misfortune to have 
lost him still in youth, so near the beginnings of the 
science he has made possible, and to which he seemed 
destined to contribute so much more. 
Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. 
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ICHAEL VENTRIS in his short life so tragically 
M ended has achieved immortality by his decipher- 
ment of the Linear B Mycenaean script and his revela- 
tion of the oldest known form of Greek, seven hundred 
years older than Homer. He will rank forever with the 
great decipherers like Champollion, who found the secret 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

Those who have worked with Ventris and have learned 
from him must carry on his work. The earliest form of 
Greek, Mycenaean Greek, will gradually become better 
known and more thoroughly studied. Many scholars in 
many countries are now engaged on it and progress is 
being made almost daily. Ventris knew that much re- 
mained to be done, and he always said that he hoped 
that fresh excavations would produce more inscribed 
tablets for study, since the amount of material at his dis- 
posal from Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae was relatively 
small. His collaborators and successors must follow stead- 
ily in his footsteps. By his vision, his flair and his per- 
severance, Ventris has given inspiration to the subject 
which he had taken up while still at school. He was al- 
ways modest and retiring, and he made no claim to be a 
philologist. He had great charm of manner and per- 
sonality and was most popular with all who knew him 
in any country. We shall miss him always, both per- 
sonally and in our studies of Mycenaean Greece, but his 
work will survive forever. He will always be remembered 
as one of that select band who have contributed most to 
our knowledge of Prehistoric Greece and the earliest 
form of the Greek language, which he has proved to be 
the oldest European language of which we have written 
record. 

Ventris’ methods of work were most illuminating, and 
those who have followed the succession of work notes 
which he issued at intervals from 1950 until he an- 
nounced his solution of the script in 1952 understand 
how much his clear insight and scientific reasoning con- 
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At the Colloquium on Mycenaean Texts held near 
Paris in April 1956. Those facing front are, from 
left to right: Michael Ventris, John Chadwick, 
K. D. Ktistopoulos (part of face showing), Emmett 
L. Bennett, Jr. and Jean Bérard. 


tributed to the solution. In 1950 he issued a review of 
the progress achieved in the fifty years since Evans’ dis- 
covery of inscribed tablets at Knossos, with opinions 
from scholars of many countries who were working on 
the problem, and at the same time he set out his own 
views and how much he thought he had accomplished. 
After many scholars had tried to solve the script by be- 
lieving it to be Etruscan, Pelasgian, Hittite, Egyptian and 
many another language, Ventris in 1952 came to the de- 
duction, forced on him by his system of study, that the 
simplest solution was right, that the language of the 
Linear B Mycenaean script was Greek. His linguistic 
studies thus confirmed the opinion expressed long ago 
on archaeological grounds by Tsountas, the excavator 
of Mycenae, and justified by later excavations, that the 
Mycenaeans and their art were Greek. In one of his last 
notes just before he reached the solution Ventris asked, 
“Which is historically more incongruous, a Knossos 
which writes Greek or a Mycenae which writes ‘Cretan’ ?” 
His conclusion agrees with the ideas of most archaeolo- 
gists and has already led to far-reaching results concern- 
ing the origins and the first advances in civilization of the 
earliest Greeks. 

Michael Ventris is dead, but his name and his work are 
immortal. There are many to follow him but we shall 
always miss the brilliant leader and the modest scholar 
who devoted his life to the earliest history of the Greek 
language, that language which is the basis of European 
literature and knowledge. We must try to proceed with 
the work as best we can without the aid of his inspiration. 
That is the best memorial we can make to the man, the 
scholar and the friend to whose genius we owe so much. 


A. J. B. Wace 


The above account has been adapted from one originally written 
for the Athens newspaper Kathimerini. 
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Obituaries 


Losses to the archaeological world 
have been suffered recently in the deaths 
of these prominent scholars: 

Earv H. Morris, well known for his 
work in Yucatan, Guatemala and the 
Southwestern United States (died June 
24, 1956 at the age of sixty-seven) ; 

ROBERTO PARIBENI, distinguished 
archaeologist and historian, authority 
on Rome and Latium (died July 14, 
1956 at the age of eighty); 

WALTER ANDRAE, renowned excava- 
tor of the ancient Mesopotamian city of 
Assur (died July 28, 1956 at the age of 
eighty-one) ; 

MICHAEL VENTRIS, decipherer of the 
Mycenaean script (see pages 273-280) 
(died September 6, 1956 at the age of 
thirty-four ) ; 

JOHN GARSTANG, excavator of Jeri- 
cho, Mersin and other ancient sites of 
the Near East (died September 12, 1956 
at the age of eighty-one). 


Americanists at Copenhagen 


The Thirty-second International Con- 
gress of Americanists met in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, August 8-14, 1956. 
Sessions were held in four conveniently 
adjacent auditoriums of the main build- 
ing of the University of Copenhagen, 
near the center of the city. The same 
building housed the offices of the Con- 
gress. A reading room and lounge was 
also provided. The organizing commit- 
tee deserves special credit for the con- 
venience of these facilities, which have 
been all too rare in recent International 
Congresses, Americanist or otherwise. 

The membership lists published at 
the time of the Congress mentioned 375 
names of individuals and institutions, 
but it is doubtful if half this number 
was in attendance or represented. The 
proximity of the Fifth International 
Congress of Anthropological and Eth- 
nological Sciences in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, undoubtedly reduced the 
size of the American participation. In 
spite of this, seventeen individuals and 
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institutions from the United States 
were present or represented, as well as 
members and delegates from other 
American countries. 

Papers presented at the Congress 
were organized into six sections, which 
held morning or afternoon sessions as 
follows: Section A, American Indian 
Ethnology, five sessions; Section B, 
American Indian Archaeology; six ses- 
sions; Section C, Arctic Ethnology and 
Archaeology, two sessions; Section D, 
Physical Anthropology, one session; 
Section E, Linguistics, two sessions; and 
Section F, Colonial History, three ses- 
sions. A total of ninety-eight papers 
was scheduled to be read, but not all 
were presented. In addition, eight pa- 
pers were read by title. Papers were 
presented in four official languages: 
English, German, French and Spanish. 
In addition to the scheduled scientific 
sessions, Congress members were enter- 
tained at five receptions and one per- 
formance of ethnographic films, and 
participated in a Round Table Confer- 
ence. It was a busy week. 

With such a wide selection of topics 
and such diverse presentations, it is per- 
haps unfair to single out any particular 
group of papers as more significant 
than any other. Likewise, the observer 
was constantly faced with the vexing 
task of selecting one set of papers over 
another which, from the title at least, 
offered more promise. However, two 
topics seemed to produce the greatest 
interest and response. The first of these 
centered around the Eskimo, his archae- 
ology, ethnology and linguistics. The 
presentation by A. P. Okladnikov 
(U.S.S.R.) of Soviet archaeological in- 
vestigations on the Pacific Coast was 
strongly attended, and stimulated so 
much discussion that an additional ses- 
sion for debate was scheduled. Other 
papers by Henry B. Collins (U.S.A.), 
Helge Larsen (Denmark) and L. L. 
Hammerich (Denmark) provoked 
lively and interested debate. A second 
topic which produced much interest 
was the subject of glottochronology, on 





























which Morris Swadesh (U.S.A., not 
present, but his paper was read in full), 
Fred Eggan (U.S.A.), Knut Bergsland 
(Norway) and Louis Hjelmslev (Den- 
mark) presented four consecutive pa- 
pers. The vigorous discussion which 
followed seemed to leave the partici- 
pants from the United States firmly on 
the side of this new dating technique, 
while the Europeans still felt some 
doubts of its validity. Many other in- 
dividual papers met with enthusiastic 
interest and response, the debate fre- 
quently lasting longer than the original 
presentation. [Glottochronology is a 
new method of dating through study 
of language development—Ed. } 

Although the organizing committee 
of the Congress did not provide for free 
periods during the sessions, a special 
excursion was arranged on Sunday, 
August 12, to Elsinore and Frederiks- 
borg Castle. Local dignitaries escorted 
the Congress through these fascinating 
historical monuments. In addition, ex- 
hibitions were arranged at the Royal 
Library (rare manuscripts and books 
on America), the Zoological Museum 
(The Lagoa Santa material), the De- 
partment of Anatomy of the University 
(Eskimo skulls and dentition) and the 
National Museum (a private collection 
of Mexican costumes and textiles). 


WILLIAM S. GODFREY, JR. 


Dead Sea Scrolls 


Those who missed our Spring 1956 
issue may be interested to learn that a 
limited number of reprints of “The 
Scrolls from the Judaean Desert,” by 
Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr., are available. 

This important and authentic article 
tells the story of the discovery of the 
scrolls and discusses their significance 
for history and religion. 

The reprints may be obtained at a 
nominal charge of 15 cents each by 
writing to ARCHAEOLOGY’S business of- 
fice, 608 University of Cincinnati Li- 
brary, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 








Celebration at Athens School 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens was com- 
memorated September 1-3, 1956. Mason 
Hammond, Professor-in-Charge of the 
School of Classical Studies of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, who was a dele- 
gate, has recorded for us his impressions 
of the three-day celebration: 


Mr. Ward M. Canaday, President of 
the Board of Trustees of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
was appointed by the President of the 
United States as his personal represent- 
ative for the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the School and the 
dedication of the reconstructed Stoa, 
given to Athens by Attalos II, King of 
Pergamon from 159 to 138 B.C., as the 
Museum of the Athenian Agora. A 
charming prelude to the actual ceremo- 
nies was the reception on Thursday 
evening for Mr. and Mrs. Canaday 
given, in the absence of an Ambassador, 
by the United States Chargé d’ Affaires 
and Mrs. Ray L. Thurston in the lovely 
garden of the Embassy Residence, with 
its stone pines illuminated from be- 
neath and a velvet sky above. 

The celebration opened formally on 
Saturday afternoon when some seven 
hundred guests assembled under a 
cloudless blue sky in the forecourt of 
the Gennadius Library. We were shaded 
from the sun by Loring Hall and looked 
out past the School to the gray slopes of 
Hymettus. Thus around us were both 
the age-old Greek scene and the phys- 
ical evidence of the remarkable growth 
of the School in the seventy-five years 
since it opened with eight students 
under Professor Goodwin on the second 
floor of a house opposite Hadrian’s 
Arch. The Director, Dr. Caskey, wel- 
comed the guests and reviewed briefly 
the history of the School. Other speak- 
ers were Dr. K. Tsatsos, Minister of the 
Prime Minister, on behalf of the Greek 
Government, Professor Marinatos, Di- 
rector of Antiquities, and Professor 
Morgan, Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School. A message 
from the Minister of Education was 
read by Dr. Tsatsos, and one from the 
President of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA by Professor 
Blegen. Dr. Karouzos, Director of the 
National Museum, presented a resolu- 
tion of the Archaeological Society of 
Athens in honor of the School and an- 
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nounced the appointment of thirteen 
benefactors and officers of the School 
to honorary membership in the Society. 
The languages were alternately Greek 
and English, and the speakers them- 
selves laid special emphasis on the close 
cooperation which had existed from the 
beginning between the School and both 
the Greek government and Greek 
learned institutions and archaeologists. 

After a thronged and generous re- 
ception in Loring Hall, the visitors from 
abroad were, through the courtesy of 
the Ministry of Education, guests at a 
performance of Euripides’ Medea, pre- 
sented in the Odeion of Herodes Atticus 
on the south slope of the Acropolis. It 
was very moving to sit under a starlit 
sky with the Temple of Victory illumi- 
nated behind and to see Greece’s lead- 
ing actress, Mme. Paxinou, give a vig- 
orous interpretation of the role of 
Medea almost on the spot where the 
play was first produced. 

On Sunday four buses took us to 
Corinth. There Professor Broneer viv- 
idly recreated both the history and the 
monuments as we Sat in the shadow of 
the massive Doric columns of the 
Temple of Apollo. The area so far ex- 
cavated comprises mainly the agora of 
the Roman era; he hoped that funds 
might be found to excavate fully other 
areas within the wide circuit of the 
ancient city. He also described his own 
successful excavation, conducted for 
the University of Chicago on the east 
side of the isthmus, near the mouth of 
the canal, where he has found the scene 
of the Isthmian Games. 

The National Tourist Organization, 
through its president, Mr. Agathocles, 
had arranged a lavish luncheon in the 
tourist pavilion at Corinth. After lunch 
members of the School took groups of 
visitors around the excavations. Only 
one hardy soul (so far as I know) 
climbed Acrocorinth—Professor J. 
Heller of Illinois. Though he got back 
in time for the last bus, he did not ap- 
proach the record set by Professor J. H. 
Finley thirty years ago (and apparently 
still standing) of thirty-two minutes 
from the excavation house to the sum- 
mit. The less energetic slaked the thirst 
engendered by seeing the excavations 
with refreshments at Oakley House. 

On Sunday evening the Trustees, the 
Managing Committee, the representa- 
tives of the seventy-five cooperating in- 
stitutions and former members of the 
School enjoyed what Dr. Caskey called 


“a family dinner” in the garden below 
the School. After dinner Mr. Kyriakides, 
the School’s legal adviser, and Dr. Bert 
Hodge Hill, its former director, remi- 
nisced about their connection with the 
School, which in Dr. Hill’s case reaches 
back to 1900, when the School was “re- 
mote from the center of the city” and 
“exposed to the winds.” Today, though 
it is more accessible, the expanding city 
has engulfed it and the free view from 
Lycabettus across to Hymettus has been 
interrupted by new construction. 

The concluding and most ceremonial 
event of the celebration was the opening 
on Monday morning of the recon- 
structed Stoa of Attalos as the Museum 
of the Agora. More than fifteen hundred 
guests thronged the double portico of 
the Stoa when, promptly at ten, King 
Paul and Queen Frederika, accompa- 
nied by the Crown Prince and Princess 
Sophia, were welcomed by the officials 
of the School and by the Archbishop of 
Athens and of all Greece. 

The Archbishop, assisted by four 
clerics all in rich vestments, offered an 
elaborate prayer. Then Dr. Caskey wel- 
comed Their Majesties and the other 
guests and introduced the Director of 
the Excavations, Professor Homer 
Thompson. Professor Thompson 
pointed out that although this dedica- 
tion appropriately signalized the virtual 
completion in twenty-five years of the 
original program, there still remains 
much to be done. The former excava- 
tion house and museum must be re- 
moved and the landscaping of the 
whole area must be completed. More- 
over, if funds can be found, the excava- 
tions should be extended to the north of 
the Piraeus railway, where the Painted 
Stoa stood, and to the east, towards the 
Roman Agora and the Library of 
Hadrian. Mr. Katsotas, Mayor of Ath- 
ens, read a resolution of the City Coun- 
cil in recognition of the School and 
named six honorary citizens. Other 
speakers were Mr. Skouzes, President 
of the Association of Old Athenians 
(which is contributing actively towards 
the landscaping), and a representative 
of the Department of Reconstruction, 
who read a message from its Director, 
Professor Orlandos. The Chargé d’ Af- 
faires of the United States, Mr. Thur- 
ston, gave a brief address and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Canaday, the final 
speaker, who concluded by reading a 
message from President Eisenhower. 

The tone of this ceremony was not 
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SCENES FROM 
ATHENS SCHOOL 
CELEBRATION 


Above, left: In the second storey colonnade of the Stoa. 
At the reception following the dedication ceremony, 
His Majesty King Paul seen talking with Mr. John 
Travlos beside the model of the Athenian Agora. 


Above, right: At the Gennadius Library. Dr. Christos 
Karouzos handing to Professor Caskey the scroll con- 
ferring on him honorary membership in the Greek 
Archaeological Society. 


Center: The Museum gallery as it is now arranged in 
the Stoa of Attalos, view looking north. 


Right: Stoa of Attalos, north end of the colonnade. The 
statue of Nike which belonged to the Stoa of Zeus is 
now installed against the north wall. 














only one of pride in the successful ac- 
complishment of a splendidly conceived 
program and of gratitude for the gen- 
erous support received both from the 
United States and from Greece, but 
particularly one of recognition of fruit- 
ful collaboration between the scholars 
of two nations in a common enterprise. 
Particularly touching in this respect was 
the warm applause given by the Greek 
workmen at the mention of Mr. John 
Travlos, the architect who recovered 
the design of the ancient building. 

After the speeches the King cut the 
ribbon at the door of the Museum and 
the guests followed Their Majesties 
through the Museum to a reception 
with refreshments on the second floor. 
During this reception His Majesty con- 
ferred the Grand Cross of the Royal 
Order of the Phoenix upon Professor 
Morgan and Mr. Canaday and deco- 
rated Dr. Caskey, Professor Homer 
Thompson and Mr. W. Stuart Thomp- 
son (architect in charge) as Command- 
ers of the same Order. Other members 
of the School were also honored. 

After the crowd had dispersed a 
simple commemorative ceremony was 
held by the friends and relatives of five 
persons who had been actively inter- 
ested in the excavation but had not 
lived to see its completion: Anastasios 
Adossides, Business Manager of the 
Agora, Professors Edward Capps, 
H. Lamar Crosby and T. Leslie Shear, 
and Mrs. Lincoln MacVeagh, wife of 
the former U. S. Ambassador to Greece. 
This ceremony served also to dedicate 
memorials to each of these persons: a 
bench on the Theseion hill to Mr. 
Adossides, an exedra on the slope 
nearby to Professor Capps, the furnish- 
ings of the director’s office in the Stoa 
in memory of Professor Crosby, a foun- 
tain at the south end of the Stoa in 
memory of Professor Shear and a bench 
above the Tholos in memory of Mrs. 
MacVeagh. 

One came away from the celebration 
with a vivid sense of the vitality of the 
School. The program itself ran with a 
quiet smoothness and an atmosphere of 
friendly ease which must have con- 
cealed many hours of careful planning. 
For the opening ceremony at the Gen- 
nadius Library there were six speakers 
and for the closing one at the Stoa eight, 
yet both were kept within an hour, no 
mean achievement in a city noted from 
antiquity for its love of talk. Americans 
may be justly proud not only of the 
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scholarship and technical skill with 
which the School’s excavations have 
been conducted but of the unusual taste 
and sense of “showmanship” displayed 
in the “mounting” of the sites and 
museums at Corinth and in the Agora. 
The remains of buildings are clearly 
labeled, and in the Agora detailed plans 
are placed at strategic viewpoints. These 
clarify what would otherwise be a con- 
fusing tangle of foundations. The finds 
are excellently displayed in both mu- 
seums. It is, as Mr. Canaday remarked, 
very dramatic to see in the Stoa, so near 
to the places where they were used, 
voting disks from the law-courts, os- 
traca for all the major ostracisms of the 
fifth century, or a Spartan shield cap- 
tured at Pylos. The guidebooks to the 
excavations and the museum at Corinth 
and to the Agora are precise and de- 
tailed without being too technical. We 
may also be proud of the generous sup- 
port given over the years to the School 
by the cooperating institutions, by Foun- 
dations, and by individuals in the 
United States, and we should be en- 
couraged to urge that this support be 
continued and increased to carry for- 
ward the work that still needs to be 
done on existing programs, and to initi- 
ate new ones. But most of all we should 
take heart, in times of increasing nation- 
alism and political tension, from the 
fact that the great achievement of the 
School rests squarely on the basis of 
friendly collaboration between scholars 
of the United States and of Greece and 
has been made possible not only by 
American funds and personnel but also 
by the generous hospitality, friendship 
and encouragement afforded by the 
Greek government, the Greek learned 
institutions and the Greek people. We 
should be confident that with continued 
support from both the United States 
and Greece the School will grow in 
strength, and by illuminating further 
the Greek contribution to western cul- 
ture will constitute a practical demon- 
stration of international cooperation in 
scholarship. 


SAA 1957 Meeting 


The place of the annual meeting of 
the Society for American Archaeology 
was incorrectly stated in our Autumn 
issue. The Society will meet at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, May 2-4, 1957. All in- 
terested persons, whether or not they 
are members of the Society, will be 
welcome at the sessions. 


Pennsylvania Survey in Iran 


During 1956 a four-month survey of 
sites in northern Iran was carried out 
for the University Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania by Robert H. 
Dyson, Jr., Assistant Curator of Baby- 
lonian Archaeology, and Jason Paige, 
Research Associate. The survey was ar- 
ranged with the cooperation of Mr. 
Sadejh Samimi, Acting Director of the 
Iranian National Museum, and _ the 
government of Iran. The major aim of 
the program was the selection of a site 
and area for future excavations. 

The initial phase of the survey in- 
volved visits to the major excavated 
sites of Tepe Siyalk, Khorvine, Chan- 
dar, Cheshmi Ali, Tepe Hissar, Tureng 
Tepe, Shah Tepe, Hotu and Belt Caves. 
A study collection of type potsherds 
was made at each site and these are 
being sent to Philadelphia for the Mu- 
seum’s Near Eastern Sherd Library. 

The second phase of the survey led 
west via Hamadan to Kermanshah, 
north to Saqqiz (and the site of 
Ziwiye), to the south shore of Lake 
Urmia and thence around the northern 
end of the lake to Tabriz. Forty-five 
sites were visited. Although prohibited 
from excavating at Hamadan, the 
party was able to spend a week making 
observations and sections of the ancient 
mound of Ecbatana where it had been 
cut through to a depth of about twenty 
feet by the construction of a new road. 
An excellent collection of sherds was 
obtained at the little known site of 
Ziwiye, dating to the eighth or seventh 
century B.c. During a ten-day stay at 
the large site of Hasanlu the expedi- 
tion made two soundings on_ the 
mound. The first sounding, near the 
center of the twenty-meter-high mound, 
revealed two paved Islamic stairways 
in the first meter, a large boulder wall 
two courses wide and deep resting on a 
broken brick fill and associated with 
burnished pottery (both black and 
red) of the first millennium B.c. in the 
next two meters, and at a depth of just 
over three meters a stratum with 
painted pottery of the second millen- 
nium B.C. In the second sounding, on 
the outer edge of the central mound, 
rubbish strata were explored and a 
large amount of sherds collected. This 
sounding, some five meters deep, indi- 
cated that the central mound was built 
up of more than one prominence. It 
also conclusively connected the black 
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ware levels with the lower levels of 
the nearby cemetery area. In recent 
years tombs of the Parthian period and 
black ware graves have been opened 
in this cemetery area by the Iranian 
Archaeological Museum. The site and 
the region around it are very promis- 
ing, and it is hoped by the University 
Museum that its Hasanlu Project will 
get under way next year and continue 
for several seasons with excavations at 
the main mound and auxiliary studies 
in the surrounding area. 


Expedition to Gibeon 


A ten-week season of excavation at 
the village of el-Jib, eight miles north 
of Jerusalem in the Kingdom of 
Jordan, has resulted in some interesting 
discoveries and in the definite identifi- 
cation of the site as the ancient Israelite 
city of Gibeon, which is mentioned in 
the Bible no less than forty-three times. 
The expedition, which was in the field 
during the summer of 1956, was spon- 
sored by the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California. Dr. James B. 
Pritchard, the Director, was assisted by 
a staff of six Americans. 

El-Jib, one of the few important 
Palestinian sites never excavated, is on 
a saddle-backed, twenty-acre mound 
rising some two hundred feet above 
the plain. On the northern hump are 
the homes and threshing floors of the 
inhabitants. On the southern and 
larger knoll are an Arab cemetery and 
a number of fields, orchards and vine- 
yards that have been terraced and cul- 
tivated by the villagers. 

Gibeon, described in the Old Testa- 
ment as “a great city . . . one of the 
royal cities,’ was surrounded by a 
heavy wall, ten feet wide, enlarged at 
vital points to a width of twenty-six 
feet and fortified with towers. The 
remnants of the wall, three-quarters of 
a mile in circumference, encircle the 
top of the southern knoll. 

There are remains of five different 
cities. The earliest appears to have been 
built around 3000 B.c. Above it is a city 
of about 1800 B.c., and overlying this 
is the Gibeon of the time of the He- 
brew monarchy of Saul and David. The 
heyday of prosperity seems to have 
been from 800-600 B.c. Portions of the 
site were occupied in the first century 
B.c. and in Byzantine and Arab times. 








While el-Jib had long been suggested 
as the site of ancient Gibeon, the cer- 
tain identification came with the dis- 
covery of three storage-jar handles on 
which the owner had scratched his ad- 
dress in ancient Hebrew script. One in- 
scription also gives the name of the 
owner along with the name of his city. 
The most spectacular discovery of 
the season w’s a circular pool, thirty- 
six feet in diameter, cut from the solid 
rock. It is believed that this is the pool 
mentioned in Chapter 2 of the Second 
Book of Samuel as the scene of the 
famous match between the men of 
Abner, Saul’s captain, and Joab, the 
captain of David’s forces. Although 
excavation went on here for seven 
weeks, following the stone-cut, circu- 
lar stairway to a depth of thirty-five 
feet, the steps still continued down- 
ward. The forty-two steps uncovered 
followed the edge of the pool and were 
equipped with a guard rail, also cut 
out of the solid rock. The steps served 
as an easy access to the water level of 
the pool as it receded in the dry season. 
The capacity of the excavated portion 
of the pool exceeds 200,000 gallons. 
The Pool of Gibeon lies in the open 
city square which is protected by a 
double city wall. Along the edge are 
circular holes cut in the solid rock to 
support water jugs with rounded bases. 
While the date of the excavation of the 
reservoir is difficult to determine, it 
was probably constructed before 1200 
B.c. At about 600 B.c., it fell into 
disuse and was filled in with debris. 





Rock-cut tunnel leading from inside the 
walled city of Gibeon down to the spring. 





Side and circular stairway of the Pool 
of Gibeon discovered at el-Jib in Jordan. 


From about the eighth century B.C. 
the water system included a long tunnel 
cut in the rocks from the principal 
spring of the town to a point just 
within the city wall. In time of siege a 
stone door could be shut at the outside 
entrance to the spring and the inhabit- 
ants could by means of ninety-six steps 
have free and protected access to spring 
water. This tunnel runs for 170 feet 
and was well lighted by oil lamps 
placed in niches cut into the walls at 
regular intervals. The upper entrance 
to the tunnel lies in the city square just 
a few feet from the Pool of Gibeon. 
Both the steps cut in the solid rock and 
the side of the tunnel are well worn 
with much traffic. 


Fellowships in Byzantine Studies 


The Dumbarton Oaks Research Li- 
brary and Collection, held by the Trus- 
tees for Harvard University, offers a 
limited number of Junior Fellowships 
to graduate students who wish to pur- 
sue their studies on a Late Classical, 
Early Christian or Byzantine subject. 
Projects in the Western mediaeval and 
Near Eastern fields are also acceptable 
if they involve relationships with By- 
zantium. It is normally expected that 
applicants will have completed their 
resident requirements for an advanced 
degree and have a working knowledge 
of Latin, and in most cases of Greek. 
Junior Fellowships carry a grant of 
$1,000, in addition to room and board 
for the academic year, and may be re- 
newable twice. No fees are charged. 
Special arrangements are made for 
married fellows. 


Dumbarton Oaks also offers a small 
number of Research Fellowships at the 
post-doctoral level for work in the 
above-mentioned subjects. 

Applications for the academic year 
1957-58 should be submitted before 
March 1, 1957. For further information 
apply to the Director of Studies, Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library and Col- 
lection, 1703 Thirty-second Street, 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Summer Excavations in Guatemala 


A group of Oklahoma students 
headed by Dr. Stephan F. Borhegyi 
were enrolled in the San Carlos Uni- 
versity Summer School of Guatemala, 
and as a part of the course in Archae- 
ology of Mesoamerica participated in 
several excavations sponsored by the 
Instituto de Antropologia of Guate- 
mala and the University of Oklahoma 
Faculty Research Council. Three sites 
were excavated in July and August: 


The “palangana’” ball court at Finca 
Samayoa near Guatemala City 

The extensive mound group of which 
the “palangana”’ ball court forms the 
center is one of the largest unexcavated 
sections of the well known Highland 
ceremonial centers of the Maya Indi- 
ans. This site is known as Kaminal- 
juyu, the “hills of the dead.” Several 
years ago the archaeologist Ledyard 
Smith surveyed this mound group and 
made a trench in the ball court, dis- 
closing several earlier structures be- 


1. Esperanza structures excavated in the 
vicinity of the palangana ball court. 
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2. Large Miraflores pottery deposit over a tomb in Mound 
D-IV-2. A tetrapod stone mortar can be seen at lower right. 


neath the Late Classic (A.D. 600-900 ) 
ball court. In the summer of 1956 the 
Instituto de Antropologia of Guate- 
mala, with financial assistance from 
the Public Works Administration of 
Guatemala, began excavations under 
the supervision of Gustavo Espinosa, 
Inspector of Ruins in Guatemala. The 
Oklahoma unit spent two weeks help- 
ing with this project. An Early Classic 
(A.D. 300-600) Esperanza structure 
was revealed, the walls and platforms 
made of puddled adobe and covered 
with red paint. A trench through this 
Structure revealed three more sub- 
structures (Figure 1), all apparently 
belonging to the Esperanza period. A 
large Late Classic stone sculpture was 
discovered on the platform of the top 
pyramid. The upper part was missing. 
It was of the vertical tenoned type, 
representing a jaguar seated on a four- 
legged stool with his tail resting on 
the vertical tenon. Underneath the ear- 
liest structure (still to be determined 
whether Esperanza or Aurora) a tomb 
was evident, but it was not excavated 
before our departure. 


Mound D-IV-2 at Kaminaljuyu 


The Instituto de Antropologia car- 
ried on the excavation of this mound 
simultaneously with that of the “pa- 
langana”’ ball court. The students as- 
sisted for two weeks. A large trench 


was cut through the mound. Approxi- 
mately in its center, at a depth of five 
meters, a late Pre-Classic Miraflores 
(1000-500 B.c.) tomb was uncovered. 
Unfortunately only the upper portion 
had been excavated when we left Gua- 
temala. The first indication of the tomb 
was a large pottery deposit (Figure 
2). An Usulatan ware “toad” bowl 
gave us our first indication of the date, 
which was confirmed by the fine in- 
cised Miraflores red ware tripod bowls, 
of which about fifty were found. 
These and other mortuary offerings 
found later indicated that this tomb, 
when completely excavated, would be 
similar in most respects to Tombs I 
and II in Mound E-III-3 reported by 
Kidder and Shook in 1952. Further ex- 
cavation in the tomb of Mound D-IV-2 
disclosed two three-pronged incense 
burners with plain solid prongs and 
vertical side flanges. These were 
painted red, black and white with geo- 
metrical designs, a feature hitherto un- 
known on this type of incense burner. 
The effigy faces on the two incense 
burners also were painted. One of the 
incense burners (in very fragmentary 
condition) was associated with two 
fragmentary tall-legged tripod cups of 
coarse ware. Among the interesting 
mortuary offerings were twelve flaring- 
sided, flat-bottomed cache bowls, each 
containing small, unworked green 
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stone pebbles. Prior to this excavation 
such vessels containing unworked peb- 
bles have been known only from Early 
Classic Aurora and Esperanza tombs. 
This may indicate that the tomb in 
Mound D-IV-2 dates from the very 
end of the Miraflores period. One sac- 
rificed retainer was discovered on a 
side platform of the tomb: The young 
adult male skeleton was in an ex- 
tended prone position, with head to 
the east and face to the south. A sharp- 
edged obsidian blade was found em- 
bedded in the neck, indicating the man- 
ner in which the victim was killed. The 
tomb also yielded several small jade 
beads, mica sheets, obsidian blades 
and nine tetrapod stone mortars with 
covers and pestles, the latter being a 
hitherto unreported feature of late Pre- 
Classic tombs. 


Las Charcas pits near Guatemala City 


Permission for the Oklahoma group 
to excavate an area of Finca Las 
Charcas where “‘bottle-shaped” ancient 
pits had been dug into the subsoil was 
obtained from the Institute for the 
Deaf and Blind of Guatemala, the 
present owner of the land, through the 
help of Dr. Fernando Aldana, a mem- 
ber of the Institute. Through the aid 
of the Direccion General de Caminos 
we were able to obtain a Grade-All 
machine and operator to clean and ex- 
pose the surface of these pits. Seven 
ancient pits were uncovered, all dating 
to the early Pre-Classic Las Charcas 
and Providencia periods (2000-1000 
B.c.). These pits were formerly be- 
lieved to be for refuse. Our excavation 
disclosed, however, that most of them 
were used for storage and were associ- 
ated with what appears to be an Early 
Village site of the Las Charcas or Pro- 
videncia period. Pit 2-a yielded sev- 
eral fragments of Las Charcas incised 
red-on-buff ware jars containing seeds 
and seed-pods. Near Pit 7 the Okla- 
homa students discovered what ap- 
peared to be four post-holes, 13 cm. in 
diameter and about 40 to 45 cm. deep. 
They were all aligned about 35 cm. 
beneath the surface in an approximate 
rectangle 2 meters by 1.5 meters. Sev- 
eral chunks of pole-impressed clay 
fragments were discovered nearby, in- 
dicating that the structure itself must 
have had wattle-and-daub walls. Only 
kitchen wares were discovered in the 
area. Between pits 3 and 4, close to the 
surface, two small clay rattles with 


solid handles of Chocolate ware were 
found, each containing eight clay pel- 
lets. This is the first time that rattles 
of this kind (probably toys) have been 


found from the early Pre-Classic 
period. Some three thousand potsherds 
collected during the excavation of the 
seven pits are now deposited with the 
Archaeological and Ethnological Mu- 
seum of Guatemala and will be ana- 
lyzed next summer. 


Morris Scholarship Fund 


We have been requested to announce 
that the Earl H. Morris Scholarship 
Fund for Archaeology is now being es- 
tablished at the University of Colorado 
in memory of the distinguished archae- 
ologist who has recently died (see 
Obituaries above). Contributions may 
be sent to the Division of Anthropology 
with checks made out to the University 
of Colorado. 


Anthropologists at Philadelphia 


The fifth session of the International 
Congress of Anthropological and Eth- 
nological Sciences met at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 1-9. It was the first session of the 
Congress in the Western Hemisphere. 
Several hundred members and visitors 
were present, and all aspects of anthro- 
pology were examined and discussed. 
In deference to European thought, 
which considers archaeology an inde- 
pendent discipline, separate from an- 
thropology, archaeology played a minor 
role in the proceedings. Nevertheless, 
eight of the sixty-seven sessions were 
devoted to the subject, four each to 
New World Archaeology and to Pre- 
history. A few quasi-archaeological pa- 
pers were given in other sessions. Only 
a selection among them all can be men- 
tioned in this summary report. 

The first session on New World ar- 
chaeology, a symposium on the West 
Coast and Cordillera of South America, 
honored the centenary of Max Uhle, 
dean of Peruvianists. John H. Rowe 
spoke on “Cultural Unity and Diversi- 
fication in Peruvian Archaeology,” ob- 
jecting to the chronology based on cul- 
tural development current today, and 
suggesting criteria for a less rigid sys- 
tem. “Archaism and Revival on the 
South Coast of Peru,’ by Dorothy 
Menzel, showed that after the collapse 
of the Inca administration in the early 





Colonial period a revival of pre-Inca 
pottery styles took place in the Ica 
valley but not in the neighboring 
Chincha valley. Alfred Kidder II out- 
lined the “Problems of Pre-Tiahuanaco 
Culture History in the Lake Titicaca 
Region,” based on his recent work in 
this area. No pre-ceramic culture has 
yet been discovered here, the Chiripa 
being the oldest known. The sympo- 
sium closed with Verla Birrell’s talk on 
“Two Unique Textile Finds from An- 
cient Peru.” These two examples from 
southern Peru suggest possible trans- 
Pacific influences. 

The second New World session was 
devoted to the archaeology of Mexico. 
J. Alden Mason showed slides of “Some 
Petroglyphs and Pictographs of Du- 
rango and Coahuila, Mexico.” Several 
groups are of very unusual types, es- 
pecially some from the dark interior 
of a cave near Torreon. George E. Fay 
spoke of “The Peralta Culture: A Pre- 
Pottery Lithic Complex from Sonora, 
Mexico.” This is a new complex char- 
acterized by grinding stones, with many 
sites in the arid country west of Her- 
mosillo. The guess-date is 3000 B.c. 
“Northern Mexico and the Correlation 
of Mesoamerican and Southwestern 
Culture Sequences” was discussed by 
J. Charles Kelley, who based his con- 
clusions largely on his work at the 
Schroeder site near Durango. Though 
the material is primarily peripheral 
Mesoamerican, a number of resem- 
blances to Hohokam are evident. Pio- 
neer Hohokam seems to have been on 
the Mesoamerican Classic horizon. H. B. 
Nicholson discussed “The Mixteca- 
Puebla Concept in Mesoamerican Ar- 
chaeology.” It was a widespread art 
style of slight temporal range, possibly 
an horizon style, a complex but not a 
culture. Post-Classic would be a prefer- 
able term. The session closed with 
Cesar Lizardi Ramos’ presentation of 
“El patio hundido mas antiguo de 
Mesoamérica.”” This is an adobe con- 
struction at Tulancingo with more than 
ten sequent clay pavements, probably 
older than Cuicuilco. The occupation 
period probably ended with Teotihua- 
can I or possibly II. 

The third session on New World 
Archaeology took up the United States. 
E. H. Sellards commenced with “Paleo- 
Indian Cultural Succession in the Mid- 
southern Plains of Texas and Eastern 
New Mexico.” Excavations are con- 
tinuing at the Black Water Draw near 
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Clovis. Clovis fluted points are found 
below Folsom, which indicates an age 
of more than 10,000 years. “The Tule 
Springs Locality: A Late Pleistocene 
Paleolithic Campsite in America’ was 
described by Ruth De Ette Simpson. 
Excavations were made there (southern 
Nevada) in 1955-6, continuing those 
of 1933. Bones of camel and elephant 
are found in hearths, giving a radiocar- 
bon age of over 23,000 years. Scrapers, 
but no specialized implements, have 
been found. H. M. Wormington told 
about her “Archaeological Investiga- 
tions in Alberta, Canada.” The province 
is little known archaeologically, and 
there are many problems, such as that 
of the origin of the late cord-marked 
pottery. Three Palaeo-Indian periods 
are represented, and both Scottsbluff 
and Eden-like points are found. “The 
Gulf Coastal Plain in American Pre- 
history” was discussed by W. H. Sears. 
There are three main areas in a rather 
uniform environment: East Texas, 
southwest Arkansas and southern Okla- 
homa; Red River Mouth; Florida Coast. 
Charles H. Fairbanks followed with 
“Some Problems of the Origin of Creek 
Pottery.” There are continuities be- 
tween Lamar and historic Creek ceram- 
ics, but the linguistic affiliation of the 
Lamar people is unknown. A. R. Kelly 
closed the session with a study of 
“Chronometric Use of Patination.” 
There is a rough correlation between 
depth of patination and age, but the 
variable factors of microstructure, per- 
meability, purity and age of the flint 
make any standard laws impossible. 
At the fourth session on New World 
Archaeology, Carol K. Rachlin opened 
with “Gauze and Gauze-like Weaves 
of the Americas.” Gauzes with inter- 
locking diverted-warp weaves are found 
in prehistoric Peru, prcbably rarely in 
Mesoamerica, in late Hohokam and in 
the Tennessee-Cumberland region, the 
latter preserved in sherd impressions. 
Gauze is also found in northern Mon- 
golia. It is not made today in aboriginal 
America, the closest spot being the 
Aleutian Islands. “The Non-ceramic 
Shell Midden at La Aduana, Isla Cu- 
bagua, Venezuela” was the title of the 
joint paper by J. M. Cruxent and Irving 
A. Rouse, but it should have been “The 
Non-ceramic Sites of Northern Vene- 
zuela.” There are two types of such 
sites; inland camp sites of a hunting 
Palaeo-Indian people, of which the El 
Jobo site is typical; Archaic shell-mid- 
den sites of a littoral or maritime people 
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like La Aduana. The radiocarbon age 
is about 1500 B.c. Their closest resem- 
blance is with non-ceramic sites in Cuba 
and Florida, less with Hispaniola and 
Puerto Rico. The final paper by Wil- 
liam J. Mayer-Oakes on “The Plains 
Archaic Concept” was an excellent 
presentation of this complex and im- 
portant problem. In some regions the 
Archaic extended to at least 6000 B.C. 
and was partly contemporaneous with 
the Palaeo-Indian period. 

An interesting session was given over 
to the Circumpolar Culture Complex. 
Most of the papers dealt with the ar- 
chaeology of Arctic areas in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Chester S. Chard 
spoke on “Northwest Coast-Northeast 
Asiatic Similarities: A New Hypothe- 
sis.”” Helge Larsen described the results 
of a Danish expedition to Greenland in 
his paper, “Palaeo-Eskimo Sites in 
Disko Bay, West Greenland,” and 
Jorgen Meldgaard’s. paper on “Pre- 
historic Culture Sequences in the East- 
ern Arctic’ was able to show chrono- 
logical sequence in a group of pre- 
Dorset and Dorset sites by elevated 
beach lines. Svend Frederiksen discussed 
linguistic evidence in his paper on “‘Es- 
kimos and Norsemen.” Speaking on 
“North European Shamanism,” Nils 
Lid discussed various aspects of sorcery 
and hunting magic in Norse mythology 
and folklore, relating them with the 
Lake Onega and Scandinavian rock 
carvings. 

Prehistory was the subject of one 
evening session and three section meet- 
ings. At the first session G. F. Debets 
gave a summary of palaeo-anthropo- 
logical investigation in the U.S.S.R. and 
Robert E. Greengo spoke on “Rocker- 
stamped Pottery in the New and Old 
World.” The general session of the 
Congress held at Bryn Mawr College 
included three summarizing papers on 
prehistory in various parts of the world. 
Robert J. Braidwood spoke on “Recent 
Developments in the Study of the Pre- 
history of Western Asia,” Irving A. 
Rouse on “Recent Developments in 
American Archaeology” and Gutorm 
Gjessing on “Trends in European Pre- 
history.” 

At the second sectional meeting on 
prehistory Marija Gimbutas’ paper on 
“Culture Change in Europe at the Start 
of the Second Millennium B.c.” aroused 
an interested discussion. Johannes Mar- 
inger’s paper was entitled “A Japanese 
Palaeolithic Industry of Patjitanian 
Affinities.” The origin of Andamanese 


kitchen-middens was described by Li- | 


dio Cipriani in a paper that combined 
prehistory with ethnography. A paper 
not originally scheduled, on Western 
Siberian archaeology, was presented by 
Dimitri Shimkin, who pointed out that 
the harsh environment of the area de- 
layed its settlement. 

Prehistory occupied one of the sec- 
tions on the last day of the Congress, 
and the papers covered a variety of 
topics. Nutrition and types of food-get- 
ting formed the basis of Franz B. Wie- 
met’s paper, “A Comprehensive View 
of Prehistory through a Theory of Cul- 
tural Evolution Based on Physiologicai 
Clues.”” Immanuel Ben-Dor described 
“Recent Chalcolithic Excavations in Is- 
rael.”’ Two papers on Spanish prehis- 
tory were offered, “The Prehistoric 
Peopling of Spain,’ by Luis Pericot- 
Garcia and ‘Pebble Tools in Spain,”’ by 
Julio Martinez Santa-Olalla. The Rev. 
J. Franklin Ewing discussed “Human 
Types and Prehistoric Cultures at Ksar 
“Akil, Lebanon.” Franz Hampl pre- 
sented a paper on archaeological field- 
photography. 

A few papers given at other sessions 
may also be mentioned. At the one sec- 
tion on art ‘Prehistoric Rock Carvings 
and Cave Paintings in Northwestern 
Australia” were described by E. F. 
Worms, and F. R. Matson discussed 
“The Effect of Firing Conditions on the 
Color of Pottery Bodies and Paint.” 
Alex D. Krieger opened the symposium 
on theory of types in anthropology with 
his discussion of ‘Archaeological Ty- 
pology in Theory and Practice,” which 
he limited strictly to the New World. 
At the session on ethnology devoted to 
theoretical considerations Robert Ehr- 
ich read a paper, “On the Persistence 
of Culture Areas and Culture Bound- 
aries,” in which he sought to develop 
the culture area concept and apply it 
to the culture history of Europe. A sig- 
nificant paper in the field of physical 
anthropology was that by J. Nemeskéri, 
“Paléodémographie comme base de re- 
construction biologique et sociale de 
populations anciennes,” in which the 
speaker showed how under rigidly con- 
trolled conditions the process of popu- 
lation evolution in certain areas or pe- 
riods can be reconstructed. Another in- 
teresting essay in reconstructing the 
ancient world, in this case from literary 
sources, was S. N. Kramer’s paper, 
“Rivalry and Superiority, two Domi- 
nant Features of the Sumerian Culture 
Pattern.” 
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THE PREHISTORY OF EAST AFRICA, by 
SONIA COLE. 301 pages, 43 figures, 16 
plates, 9 maps, 6 tables. Penguin Books, 
Baltimore 1954 $0.65 


This is the first authoritative book 
dealing with East Africa as a whole 
—Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, the 
Egyptian Sudan, the Somalilands and 
Abyssinia—and it is certainly a praise- 
worthy effort. Sonia Cole has synthe- 
sized the works of A. J. Arkell (Egyp- 
tian Sudan), J. Desmond Clark (the 
Horn of Africa), L. S. B. Leakey 
(Kenya and Tanganyika), E. J. Way- 
land and C. van Riet Lowe (Uganda) 
in addition to others, with a degree of 
clarity and impartiality seldom en- 
countered in studies of this sort. The 
text is written in a pleasant style and 
supplemented with excellent illustra- 
tions, maps and tables. Certainly it is 
the best regional survey covering the 
prehistoric archaeology of a single sec- 
tion of any Old World continent that 
this reviewer has seen. The author has 
clearly indicated the evidence from 
Africa as a whole that relates her area 
to the border pattern of prehistoric 
African cultural developments. For in 
East Africa the distinctive develop- 
ments of North and South Africa, as 
well as those of the Equatorial Forest 
Zone to the west, come together. 

This book covers the geclogical and 
palaeontological background, including 
the evidence for past climatic changes 
in East Africa that provides the frame- 
work for dating ancient human skeletal 
remains and material assemblages from 
the earliest tools to the beginnings of 
metal age technology, as well as pre- 
historic art and pottery. From the be- 
ginnings of the first pebble-tool indus- 
tries, perhaps 750,000 years ago, the 
progress of human skill and ingenuity 
is traced until the time when stone 
artifacts were gradually replaced by 
iron during the last two thousand years. 
One has the impression that the pat- 
tern into which all this evidence falls 
is a little too neat. Indeed one suspects 
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that, just as in the case of de Mortil- 
let’s classic scheme for ordering the 
Palaeolithic sequence of France, the 
East African succession is shortly due 
for revision. Admittedly such order- 
ings of the data represent the culmina- 
tion of the pioneer stage in archaeo- 
logical research in a given area, but 
this does not necessarily indicate that 
the conceptual scheme is valid in all 
respects. Whereas stratigraphic facts 
are irrefutable, their correlation and 
interpretation are open to question in 
some instances, and accordingly it is 
suggested that certain of the funda- 
mental assumptions made in the field 
of African prehistoric archaeology 
should be re-examined. In the case of 
East Africa, Sonia Cole’s book sum- 
marizes in masterful fashion the es- 
sential evidence accumulated to date, 
and this must all be carefully con- 
sidered in connection with any tfe- 
structuring of the early culture his- 
tory of this key area that may be 
attempted. It is hoped that this out- 
standingly fine survey marks a turn- 
ing point in archaeological research in 
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East Africa. In the meantime it pro- 
vides an indispensable synthesis of the 
known facts, clearly organized and set 
forth by an extremely competent au- 
thority. 

HALLAM L. Movius, JR. 
Peabody Museum 
Tarvard University 


CAVES OF THE RESERVE AREA, by PAUL 
S. MARTIN, JOHN B. RINALDO aad 
ELAINE BLUHM. 227 pages, 102 fig- 
ures, 4 tables. Chicago Natural History 
Museum, Chicago 1954 (Fieldiana: 
Anthropology, Vol. 42) $5.00 


This is a report of the 1952 archaeo- 
logical field season of the Department 
of Anthropology, Chicago Natural 
History Museum, in the area of Re- 
serve, New Mexico. Four cave sites, 
all within a fifty-mile radius to the 
east, south and west of Reserve, are 
reported in detail. The seven chapters 
deal with specific aspects of the prob- 
lem. The location and description of the 
four caves and the methods of exca- 
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vation are given by Rinaldo. The 
architecture is discussed by Martin and 
compared to that of other areas, par- 
ticularly the Anasazi to the north. 
Pottery is briefly, systematically and 
clearly discussed by Martin. Types are 
listed by phase, an alphabetical list of 
types given with reference to previous 
descriptions, and whole pots are pic- 
tured and discussed. No new types 
were found, but previously established 
sequences were corroborated, as dem- 
onstrated by carefully prepared charts. 
Bone, stone and clay artifacts, and 
ornaments including shell are discussed 
by Rinaldo. Excellent charts show 
phase distributions by types, and again 
essentially corroborate previous work. 
Cordage, sandals and textiles, including 
basketry and matting, are discussed by 
Bluhm. These too confirm previously 
established phase sequences and add 
new data. Wooden artifacts are dis- 
cussed by James Allison Brown. Af- 
latls, bows and arrows, digging sticks, 
bark and wood hoes, painted sticks, 
cigarettes, flutes, pahoes and other ob- 
jects are all discussed and presented 
in chart form by phases. A brief sum- 
mary chapter by Martin, a bibliography 
and an index complete this exception- 
ally well rounded and well presented 
report. 

The evidence substantiates previously 
worked out phase schemes and mate- 
rially adds to the general cultural 
knowledge of Mogollon history. The 
Reserve phase, now particularly well 
documented, seems to have been typi- 
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fied by such stone objects as axes, ar- 
row Shaft tools, beveled manos and 
slender triangular projectile points. 
This paper again clearly demonstrates 
the usefulness of artifacts in general 
as phase (age) determinants. Since it 
adds much, particularly to the more 
recent end of the sequence, and espe- 
cially for perishable materials, it is a 
publication which should be in the li- 
brary of all who are interested in this 
important Arizona—New Mexico border 
section of the Southwest. 

As usual the Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum and the Department of 
Anthropology have produced an excep- 
tionally well printed bulletin, with clear 
cuts, neat charts and very readable type. 


JOHN C. MCGREGOR 
University of Illinois 


EXCAVATIONS AT UR, by Sir LEONARD 
WOOLLEY. 262 pages, 22 figures, 32 
plates. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York 1954 $5.50 


This volume is an expanded version 
of Ur of the Chaldees (1929), covering 
the full twelve years’ excavation of the 
Joint Expedition of the British Museum 
and the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The original historical 
arrangement has been retained (with 
the addition of sections on the “Uruk 
and Jamdat Nasr Periods” and ‘The 
Dark Ages,” i.e. “Second Dynasty” and 
Sargonid), beginning with the Ubaid 


period and ending with the Hellenistic. 
The Sumerian King List (after Sidney 
Smith) has been appended. A few new 
photographs and plans have been 
added. 

A book covering some four thousand 
years of history is necessarily interpre- 
tative in nature, depending for its valid- 
ity on the completeness of its synthesis 
of available data. In view of the enor- 
mous strides made in the field of Meso- 
potamian archaeology since the early 
30’s, the reader will be struck by how 
few basic changes have occurred in 
Woolley’s 1929 opinions. To be sure, he 
has made some changes: an “Uruk” 
period is now recognized; a lower 
chronology has been adopted (begin- 
ning Sargonid at 2300 B.C. instead of 
2630 B.C.) ; recent work at Eridu is re- 
ferred to (but without mentioning that 
Hajji Mohammed sherds occur in the 
Ubaid material at Ur); and at least 
tacit recognition is made of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the interpretation of 
some of the Royal Cemetery material. 
But there are also many serious anach- 
ronisms: the lack of recognition of 
Early Dynastic I and II as represented 
in some of the “Jamdat Nasr’ and 
Royal Cemetery material; the use of de 
Morgan’s increasingly untenable theory 
of the formation of lower Mesopotamia 
through the process of delta formation 
in the upper Persian Gulf, as the back- 
ground for the appearance of the “first” 
settlers in the Ubaid period; and the 
continued insistence on the identifi- 
cation of the Ubaid period silt stratum 
(reported from six out of ten test pits 
in the Ubaid town dump) as the Flood 
of historical tradition. The occurrence 
of silt deposits at Fara, Warka and Kish 
in other periods and the lack of such a 
deposit at Al ‘Ubaid itself provide no 
supporting evidence. 

Woolley remarks in his introduction: 
“Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century an expedition sent out by the 
University of Pennsylvania visited Ur 
and contrived to do a little excavation 
of which the results have never been 
published.” The expedition referred to 
was the University Museum’s Nippur 
Expedition which undertook no excava- 
tions at Ur. Dr. Peters did, however, 
visit Ur briefly in 1890 and collected 
from the surface five objects now in the 
University Museum: three stamped 
bricks (Ur-Nammu, Ishme-Dagan, Ku- 
rigalzu), an inscribed clay cone (Ur- 
Nammu) and a diorite door-socket 
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(Shu-Sin). Peters and Thureau-Dangin 
have published the latter, while the 
others bear standard texts which appear 
in British Museum publications and 
elsewhere. 

Although there may well be many 
points of departure from the views of 
Sir Leonard as expressed in this book, 
he has once again, as so often in the 
past, brought to the public the ever- 
fascinating story of challenge and re- 
sponse between the archaeologist and 
the unknown and unexpected, and at 
the same time manages to convey his 
own splendid sense of the drama of 
history. 

RoBERT H. Dyson, Jr. 
University Museum 
University of Pennsylvania 


SAID AND DONE. The Autobiography of an 
Archaeologist, by O. G. S. CRAWFORD. 
316 pages, 12 plates and frontispiece. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, London 1955 
21S. 


O. G. S. Crawford has two outstand- 
ing achievements to his credit: his pio- 
neer work in archaeological air-photog- 
raphy and the thirty volumes of 
Antiquity, the magazine which he 
started in 1927 and in which he has 
been presenting varied and palatable 
archaeological fare ever since. 

In this interesting autobiography we 
learn of Crawford’s infancy in India 
(but never what O. G. S. stands for), 
his orphan childhood in England, his 





Oxford education and the early begin- 
nings of his interest in archaeology. The 
difficulty of starting an archaeological 
career at that time led to experiences 
such as a present-day student would be 
unlikely to have and caused financial 
problems even more obstinate than 
those which arise nowadays. 

Crawford’s experience has been wide 
and he has known personally most of 
the British and European archaeolo- 
gists, so that he has much to tell, and 
he tells it well. Especially interesting 
for a fellow-editor are the passages 
concerning Antiquity, in which Craw- 
ford states explicitly his principles, 
techniques and publicity methods. All 
of them seem extremely sound. There is 
much to be learned from the editorial 
experience he has so well outlined, and 
considerable comfort in reading of his 
editorial problems. 

To summarize the book one might 
say simply: well said and well done. 

G. D. W. 


MANUEL D’/ARCHEOLOGIE GRECQUE. La 
sculpture, Volume IV. Période classique: 
IVe siécle (deuxiéme partie), by 
CHARLES PICARD. 421 pages, 177 fig- 
ures, 10 plates. A. & J. Picard, Paris 
1954 2850 frs. 


The first volume of M. Picard’s his- 
tory of Greek sculpture was published 
in 1935. This is the first of two parts 
constituting Volume IV which, with 
Volume III, will comprise the sculp- 


ture of the fourth century B.c. The 
work as a whole is decidedly more re- 
cent and on a larger scale than the 
books of Miss Richter and Lawrence in 
English, and it has the latter advantage 
also over Lippold’s section (1950) of 
Otto’s Handbuch der Archdologie. The 
scale seems to grow as the work pro- 
gresses: the great period 480-400 re- 
quired about 1000 pages, but some 
1300 have already been devoted to 
the fourth century. The author had 
previously published a survey of sculp- 
ture in Egypt, the Near East, Greece 
and Rome in two volumes (1923 and 
1926), and there is probably no living 
scholar who has written more copiously 
in the various fields of Greek archae- 
ology. When completed, his history 
will take first place in a bibliography 
of Greek sculpture. That is not to say 
that it is open to no criticism. 

The part now published comprises 
only two chapters: “Scopas et les 
maitres de la sculpture monumentale,” 
“Praxitéle aprés le retour d’Asie.” 
Scopas as an independent sculptor and 
the earlier career of Praxiteles were 
treated in the preceding volume. The 
discussions are leisurely, the documen- 
tation extensive, the illustrations nu- 
merous; captious readers may feel that 
there is some superfluity in all three 
divisions, perhaps most definitely in 
the illustrations. 

The names of artists are often printed 
in heavy type, and this corresponds to 
the emphasis on artistic personality 
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XXXVII JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD 
Vols. 5-6: Fish, Bread, and Wine 
By Erwin RK. Goodenough. These two new volumes in a ten- 
volume study discuss the use and interpret the meaning of the 
| symbols for food appearing on Jewish monuments of the ear- 


liest Christian centuries. . 
9” x 12”, xxxiv + 478 pages. 269 collotype illustrations, 
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Homerica. | 
614” x 914", xxii + 741. xvi + 654 pages, 
2 vols.. boxed. $10.00 


XLIV SOUND AND SYMBOL 
Musie and the External World 


By Victor Zuckerkandl. Translated by Willard R. Trask. 
A stimulating attempt to formulate a natural philosophy of 
music. 

6” x 9”, viii + 399 pages. $5.00 
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which is conspicuous in the book. The 
conception of Greek art as an imper- 
sonal flow from period to period is not 
for M. Picard, and in this he is em- 
phatically right. On the other hand, 
there are few enterprises in which cau- 
tion is altogether out of place, and the 
attribution of sculptures to Greek mas- 
ters is surely not one of them. By one 
of M. Picard’s boldest hypotheses, typi- 
cal also in its scholarly ingenuity, the 
sarcophagus of the Mourning Women 
is assigned to Satyros, who seems a 
more substantial person to the author 
than to anyone else, probably, since the 
fourth century B.C. 

The Hermes found at Olympia is 
discussed in more than fifty pages. 
Picard is one of those who consider it a 
copy, and his extensive examination of 
the problem will be carefully read. In 
my opinion, however, there is no real 
possibility that he is right; a date in 
the second century B.C. does merit con- 
sideration, but probably the Hermes is 
a minor work of the great Praxiteles. A 
reluctance to admit that great masters 
produce minor works is a basic diff- 
culty in the Hermes debate. 

An index for Volumes III and IV 
will be supplied with the second part of 
Volume IV, and surely it will be wel- 
come. For the part mentioned here, an 
analytical table of contents meets the 
need in some degree. 

F. P. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


THE WORLD OF ODYSSEUS, by M. I. FINn- 
LEY. xil, 179 pages, 1 map. Viking 
Press, New York 1954 $3.00 

In a clear, direct style Professor Fin- 


ley surveys the main features of the 
social organization and view of life 
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in the world where Homer’s heroes 
move. He considers that conditions de- 
picted in the I/iad and Odyssey reflect 
rather closely the actualities of Greek 
life in the tenth and ninth centuries 
B.c.—not Homer’s own world two or 
three hundred years later, nor the My- 
cenaean culture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.C., when the events in both epics 
are supposed to have occurred. 

The economic set-up, household 
structure, labor, wealth, political or- 
ganization are systematically analyzed, 
as also the personal ideals, moral val- 
ues and general framework of life in 
the aristocratic “heroic age’ mirrored 
in the Homeric poems. The analysis is 
based primarily on study of the epic 
texts, with little appeal to archaeologi- 
cal evidence in detail, though the gen- 
eral picture is briefly sketched. This 
results in a useful presentation of basic 
Homeric sociology, and there is no ap- 
parent distortion to favor a Marxist 
interpretation in line with Finley’s sym- 
pathies. Some guidance to further read- 
ing is given in a Bibliographical Essay, 
and the author’s positions are well 
documented. New evidence from Linea 
B may force revision of Achaean his- 
tory. 

Preliminary to the direct sociological 
study of Odysseus’ world, there are 
chapters on the larger problems of 
heroic epic in general and on Homeric 
composition of the I/iad and Odyssey. 
The author moves through these com- 
plex fields with simplicity and calm, 
giving useful syntheses of debated is- 
sues. Leaning heavily on recent studies 
by Rhys Carpenter and others, Finley 
holds that the I/iad was composed sub- 
stantially in its present shape around 
725 B.c., and the Odyssey by another 
chief poet a hundred years later, two 


generations after Hesiod. Both “Hom- 
ers’ are creative geniuses, drawing on 
bardic traditions and techniques, and 
probably composing in writing, though 
the poems were for oral recitation. The 
complex details of the many problems 
involved in such a position are not en- 
tered into. 

Granting the trend of purely archae- 
ological evidence in this direction, it 
still baffles me how anyone who has 
read in Greek the sixth book of the 
Iliad and the sixth book of the Odyssey 
and noted the unique artistic insight 
and presentation, and stylistic idiosyn- 
crasies without parallel in Greek litera- 
ture except in one another, can attrib- 
ute these books to two poets generations 
apart. Other serious objections to this 
new fad in the hydra-like Homeric 
Problem should warn the reader against 
too ready acquiescence in the theory 
which this book follows. 

Apart from an occasional universal 
statement to which exceptions can be 
cited, the book forms a useful and in- 
teresting guide to the framework of 
Odysseus’ world. For the vitality, fresh- 
ness, poetic beauty of that world, only 
Homer himself will ever be the ade- 
quate expression. 


RAYMOND V. SCHODER, S.J. 
West Baden College 


MONTEZUMA CASTLE ARCHEOLOGY. Part 
1: Excavations, by EARL JACKSON and 
SALLY PIERCE VAN VALKENBURGH. 
Appendix: Crania from Montezuma 
Castle and Montezuma Well, by KaTH- 
ERINE BARTLETT. x, 86 pages, 17 fig- 
ures, 46 plates, 11 tables, 2 maps. 
Southwestern Monuments Association, 
Globe, Arizona 1954 (Technical Series, 
Vol. 3, No.1) $3.00 


MONTEZUMA CASTLE ARCHEOLOGY. Part 
2: Textiles, by KATE PECK KENT. viii, 
102 pages, 44 figures, 50 plates, 8 ta- 
bles in appendices. Southwestern Mon- 
uments Association, Globe, Arizona 
1955 (Technical Series, Vol. 3, No. 2) 
$2.00 


Castle A, reported herein, is a Si- 
nagua culture site, of Pueblo type 
architecture, located within about one 
hundred yards of the well known Mon- 
tezuma Castle, in the Verde Valley in 
north central Arizona. Originally larger 
than Montezuma Castle, it was burned 
and largely destroyed. Excavation con- 
sisted of cleaning the rooms and test- 
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ing trash deposits; during this activity a 
pit-house was found but only partly ex- 
cavated. The report includes a good geo- 
logical and environmental background, 
discussions of previous work in the 
area and of architectural features, with 
illustration of details, a description of 
burials and artifacts, including a de- 
tailed discussion of ceramics, and a 
brief summary. The appendix gives 
charts of cranial measurements from 
the Castle and Well and a discussion 
of them. The site is dated by ceramic 
evidence alone, through trade types, 
as P. III and IV. Most of the text was 
written some years ago, but a serious 
effort has been made to bring it up to 
date. The maps, charts, figures and 
plates are clear and well reproduced. 
The report adds materially to an un- 
derstanding of the Sinagua culture of 
the Verde Valley. 

Part 2, written in 1938 and later 
revised, deals with sixty-one fabricated 
specimens—thirty-one cloth _ textiles, 
ten sandals, eight cords, braids, ropes, 
etc., six skirts, four examples of mat- 
ting, one net and one twined bag. Many 
of the cloth fabrics are outstanding 
examples of weaving, with elaborate 
techniques and the use of color. San- 
dals are of the simpler late Southwest- 
ern types. The remaining specimens 
are less spectacular but equally well 
reported and informative. This is an 
unusually well prepared and presented 
report, including identification of fibers, 
colors, techniques, forms, uses and 
comparisons with other known speci- 
mens. The illustrations are clear and 
well chosen. This report, dealing with 
the remarkable fabrics of the Sinagua 
culture of the Verde Valley during 
P. III and IV stages, is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of this 
culture, area and time. 


JOHN C. MCGREGOR 
University of Illinois 


AN EARLY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE NEAR 
PANUCO, VERA CRUZ, by RICHARD S. 
MACNEISH. 102 pages, 37 figures, 13 
charts. American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia 1954 (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New 
Series, Vol. 44, Part 5) $2.00 


MacNeish undertook excavation of a 
site near Panuco, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
with hopes of obtaining information 
relative to two primary problems. First, 


it was anticipated that pre-ceramic 
horizons might be found and related to 
similar horizons in Mesoamerica. Un- 
fortunately, no pre-ceramic remains 
were encountered. Secondly, the prob- 
lem of relationships between the Maya 
and the Huastec of northern Vera Cruz 
is one which MacNeish and others have 
considered of prime importance. Lin- 
guistic studies have shown that the 
Maya and the Huastec speak closely 
related tongues, and MacNeish’s ex- 
cavations produced new data support- 
ing early relationships between these 
two peoples. 

Excavations consisted of two strati- 
graphic test pits. VC-2, dug along the 
bank of the Panuco River, extended to 
a depth of twenty-two feet. VC-1, a 
much shallower pit dug in a nearby 
field, produced remains similar to those 
in the upper levels of VC-2. Specimens 
from both pits were preponderantly 
potsherds. Analysis of these, together 
with a study of figurine fragments 
found in the deposits, forms the basis 
for MacNeish’s conclusions. Stone, bone 
and shell artifacts, as well as archi- 
tectural features, were scanty. 

MacNeish describes three culture 
periods in the Huastec area which pre- 
cede the earliest period heretofore estab- 
lished by Ekholm (Ekholm and Gor- 
don, “Excavations at Tampico and 
Panuco in the Huasteca, Mexico” (An- 
thropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 38, 
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[1944] No. 5). The upper level of 
VC-1 and VC-2 contained ceramic 
specimens similar to those found by 
Ekholm in the lowest levels of sites in 
the Tampico-Panuco area. The middle 
and lower levels of VC-2 contained 
earlier types of pottery and figurines, 
causing MacNeish to set up three 
earlier periods: Aguilar, Ponce and 
Pavon. 

In his conclusions MacNeish com- 
pares the Huastec material with re- 
mains and culture sequences in southern 
Vera Cruz, central Oaxaca, the Maya 
area and the Valley of Mexico. He 
presents alternative correlations, both 
of which suggest to him a culture area 
of Maya-speaking people extending 
from Panuco to the Petén area of 
Guatemala at an early date. In support 
of this concept he enumerates similar- 
ities between the Ponce period at Pan- 
uco, the Lower Tres Zapotes phases of 
southern Vera Cruz, and the Mamon 
phase at Uaxactun in the Maya area. 
Following this early period of wide- 
spread cultural similarities, Panuco, 
Tres Zapotes and Uaxactun show 
strong local developments. 

MacNeish’s report, in addition to 
sections on excavation method and de- 
tailed descriptions of artifacts, includes 
a description of the geology of the area 
and a brief description of pre-Classic 
traits in Mesoamerica. The text is 
amply illustrated, and much informa- 
tion is presented in charts, some quite 
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This is the second volume reporting on the excavations conducted in 
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complex. As a contribution to know- 
ledge of the early archaeology of the 
Huastec area of Mexico, this report is 
most significant. 

ROBERT H. LISTER 
University of Colorado 


LE TRESOR DE VIX (Céte D‘Or), by RENE 
JOFFROY. 68 pages, 9 figures, 32 plates. 
Presses Universitaires de France, Paris 
1954 (Fondation Eugéne Piot, Monu- 
ments et Mémoires, Volume XLVIII, 
Part 1) 1200 frs. 


Seldom does a routine search for 
tombs by professionals meet the re- 
wards that fall to grave-robbers, but at 
Vix, a village some 130 miles southeast 
of Paris, near an early site overlooking 
the Seine, the unexpected happened. A 
collapsed burial chamber contained a 
veritable treasure. A woman’s skeleton 
lay on a funeral wagon. This princess or 
priestess was covered with gold jew- 
elry, beads of amber and coral; she 
wore a diadem of gold. About her lay 
bronze vessels of Celtic and Etruscan 
manufacture. The most interesting ob- 
jects, however, are indubitably of Greek 
origin. These are a silver bowl with 
gold boss, a black-glaze Attic kylix and 
another of the type known as a “Droop 
cup,” and a gigantic bronze krater. All 
these objects, whatever the origin, date 
in the last quarter of the sixth century 
B.C., a pleasant confirmation of the ac- 
curacy of cross-dating for this period. 
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* Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey 


The krater, a deep-bodied mixing- 
bowl, is by far the largest and hand- 
somest now known from the Greek 
world. It can even be compared with 
one intended by the Spartans for Crce- 
sus and may, the author believes, come 
from the same workshop. It towers 
over another famous Greek krater, the 
“Francois Vase’ (5% feet over 2% 
feet). The body, including the neck, 
was cold-hammered from one sheet of 
bronze; handles and foot were soldered 
on. The volute handles are elaborately 
decorated with Gorgons and _ lions; 
chased moldings enliven lip, handles, 
foot. A frieze of striding hoplites and 
marching chariots encircles the neck. 
These figures were cast separately by 
the cire perdue process and attached by 
the guidance of incised letters and sym- 
bols. Evidently the huge vase, which 
weighs over 455 pounds, was disman- 
tled for its long journey. This, the au- 
thor suggests, was overland by the 
St. Bernard pass, along which other 
early Mediterranean objects have been 
found. The masterpiece speaks tellingly 
to us even today. The shape is strong 
and harmonious, the detail crisp and 
skilfully placed, the ornament apt and 
exquisite. The Gorgons that perch on 
the shoulder to support the handles leer 
fiercely at us; the warriors, full of 
punch, set out with their sturdy horses 
to conquer the world. On the strainer- 
lid, upon a central boss, stands the 
masterpiece of the whole company—a 
lady in tight peplos, pointed shoes and 


long veil. With a wide smile, an open 
gaze, an air of superb composure, she 
greets the guest who lifts the lid to dip 
out the wine. 

Delightful to say, this publication is 
up to its material. Concise, clear, ef- 
fective but never ponderous, beauti- 
fully illustrated, including a fine color 
plate for a cover, it presents its treas- 
ures with the best French manners. The 
book should therefore appeal to the 
artist, the critic, the collector, and yet 
it must find commendation also from 
the student. 


DOROTHY BURR THOMPSON 
Princeton, New Jersey 


PARACAS FABRICS AND NAZCA NEEDLE- 
WORK, 3rd century B.C.—3rd century A.D., 
by JuNtus Birp. Technical analysis by 
LouIsA BELLINGER. vii, 126 pages, 26 
figures, 127 plates (16 in color), 8 
charts, 2 end maps. National Publish- 
ing Company, Washington 1954 (The 
Textile Museum, Catalogue Raisonné) 
$18.00 


This volume, third in a series put 
out by the Textile Museum in Wash- 
ington, is certainly among the most 
handsome publications of its kind. The 
Museum’s entire collection of nearly 
one hundred Paracas and Nazca fabrics 
is described and illustrated, classified 
and analyzed, in a manner which com- 
bines the best features of an ambitious 
catalogue and a thorough archaeologi- 
cal monograph. Since these fabrics 
from the south coast of Peru, manu- 
factured some 2000 years ago, have 
esthetic as well as scientific value, the 
volume will interest a wide public. 

In the introduction Bird provides 
background for the textile art in Peru 
and for Peruvian culture history in 
general. He follows with a discussion 
of the chronological relationships of 
the three closely related cultural peti- 
ods of Paracas Cavernas, Paracas Ne- 
cropolis and Nazca. Finally, what is 
known or inferable about Paracas cul- 
ture is reviewed, with special attention 
to costume. Bird proposes a reversal of 
Paracas Cavernas and Necropolis in 
the usually accepted chronological se- 
quence of Cavernas—Necropolis— 
Nazca, basing his conclusions on the 
degree of similarity between certain 
features of design and technique in the 
three periods. This is a stimulating 
suggestion, but involves a number of 
questions as yet unanswered. 
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In the catalogue proper, Bird de- 
scribes and comments at length on the 
individual specimens, which are classi- 
fied where possible by their assumed 
function, such as mantle, skirt, loin- 
cloth or turban. 

Miss Bellinger’s section on technical 
analysis involves a detailed presenta- 
tion of the textile data. She defines her 
terminology, describes and clearly dia- 
grams the techniques of fabrication, 
and discusses the relationships between 
structural techniques and design. The 
statistics on fibers, yarns, weaves and 
so forth, are given in well arranged 
charts. 

For those uninitiated in the intrica- 
cies of Peruvian textiles and their place 
in pre-Columbian Peruvian culture his- 
tory, the authors of this volume present 
a study which, with selective reading, 
will provide an enlightening and au- 
thoritative, as well as visually stimulat- 
ing, glimpse into Peruvian archaeology. 
In evaluating the work as a scientific 
contribution, certain features of the 
collection should be kept in mind: first, 
that the specimens were selected for 
their esthetic value; secondly, that the 
inferences to be derived from its study 





are limited by the lack of excavation 
data accompanying the specimens. 
Nevertheless, the study is highly signif- 
icant due to the general unavailability 
of collections of Paracas textiles for 
study and to the relative scarcity of 
thorough and meaningful analyses of 
ancient Peruvian textiles. Without 
question this volume is a definite con- 
tribution, scientifically and esthetically. 


DWIGHT T. WALLACE 
University of California 


Berkeley 


THE ETRUSCANS, by MAssiIMO PALLOT- 
TINO. Translated by J. CREMONA. 295 
pages, 6 figures (including 3 maps), 
32 plates. Penguin Books, Baltimore 


1955 (Pelican Books A310) $0.85 


Neophytes to the mysteries of Etrus- 
cology will do well to read carefully 
Pallottino’s commendably frank and 
fair statement of purpose in the Fore- 
word. The book is not “‘a rigid and im- 
partial exposition,” but strives to attain 
“a personal and vivid interpretation.” 
“Convictions only cautiously put for- 
ward by the author in other works will 
be defended with tenacity.” Further- 





more, this series of essays is intended 
not as a systematic, factual exposition 
(although it certainly fulfils much of 
that function) but as a survey of 
problems which have loomed large in 
recent scholarly discussions. Thus the 
chapter on political and social organi- 
zation of Etruria is a survey of some 
fundamental questions of constitu- 
tional history—the Etruscan league, 
the character of Etruscan city states, 
the position of kings and magistrates, 
the relation between family system and 
class system; the chapter on Etruscan 
religion seeks to determine the special 
attitudes of the Etruscans toward re- 
ligion and their concepts of the divine 
power. As these examples indicate, Pal- 
lottino strives to make use of modern 
theories and new approaches developed 
in such fields as social and cultural 
studies and history of religion. 

In general, Pallottino presents views 
diverging from his own with objectiv- 
ity. Only in the vexing problem of the 
origin of the Etruscans does he seem to 
shade off into special pleading. 

The author, who is Professor of 
Etruscology at the University of Rome, 
is the leading exponent of a difficult 
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discipline which calls for equal mastery 
of archaeological, philological and lin- 
guistic methods—a mastery which he 
has shown by his many previous books. 
He writes with enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, yet he has a sound awareness of 
the fragmentary and intricate character 
of his evidence: ‘“Those familiar with 
the terrain of Etruscan cities know well 
that only a tiny fraction of the sites 
. . . has been touched by modern ex- 
cavators. The majority of documents 
needed for the reconstruction of the 
civilization of ancient Etruria still lie 
below ground.” 

As is right and proper, this state of 
affairs does not deter the author from 
making the most of what is known. 
The first part of the book is devoted 
to the history of Etruria. The second 
deals with political and social organi- 
zation, religion, literature, the arts and 
daily life. The last part contains a 
clear and competent explanation of the 
methods applied to the study of the 
Etruscan language and the results so 
far obtained. 

The foctnotes are valuable guides to 
recent research. The book is translated 
from the third Italian edition. On the 
whole, the translator has done well— 
but can Etruscan or any other art show 
“exasperation in the treatment of cer- 
tain expressive details’? 

As an introduction to the Etruscans 
for the general reader, Pallottino’s book 
is more penetrating, more challenging 
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and better balanced than any account 
hitherto available in English. Like all 
Penguins, it is a great bargain at its 
price. 

GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 
Harvard University 


THE NEOLITHIC CULTURES OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES, by STUART PIGGOTT. xix, 420 
pages, 64 figures, 12 plates. Cambridge 
University Press, New York 1954 
$13.50 

This book, which has been in the 
making since 1928, provides the first 
full survey of the beginnings of settled 
life in England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. After setting the environmental 
stage and briefly noting the Mesolithic 
hunting and fishing communities, Pro- 
fessor Piggott discusses the Windmill 
Hill culture in considerable detail. This 
culture, which derived from Western 
Europe, established itself in the low- 
land zone of southern England and then 
expanded northward into Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire. A full discussion is also 
given of the diffusion and regionaliza- 
tion of the Megalithic culture, character- 
ized by chambered tombs, which spread 
from the continent to western Britain. 


These two cultural groups are then con- 


sidered in relation to the Mesolithic. 
Much attention is given to the interest- 
ing blends between what Piggott calls 
the incoming Primary Neolithic cul- 
tures and the Mesolithic, which led to 
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the rise of a series of Secondary Neo. 
lithic cultures. The development of the 
Neolithic cultures of the British Isles, 
which is brought down to the Beaker 
invasion from the continent, is placed 
in the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.C. This represents a reduction 
of almost five hundred years from the 
usual absolute chronologies for British 
development. To this reviewer the re- 
duction is excessive and only reflects 
the general trend to lower chronologies 
in vogue since World War II. Neverthe. 
less, this brilliant summation of the 
British Neolithic, complete with excel- 
lent documentation and supplemented 
with fine illustrations, will long serve 
both specialist and interested amateur. 


H. L. THomas 


University of Missouri 


BRIEF NOTICES 


PREHISTORIC STONE IMPLEMENTS OF 
NORTHEASTERN ARIZONA (Reports of 
the Awatovi Expedition, No. 6), by 
RICHARD B. Woopsury. 240 pages, 19 
tables, 13 line-cut figures, 28 collotype 
figures. Peabody Museum, Cambridge 
1954 (Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, Harvard University, Vol. 34) 
$7.50 


This report treats of the stone ob- 
jects found by the Harvard Expeditions 
of 1935-39 at the Awatovi site near 
Jeddito, Arizona, as well as other speci- 
mens from sites in this general area. 
Some 8000 artifacts were studied, rang- 
ing from A.D. 500 to 1700. The treat- 
ment is thorough and encyclopedic. Ap- 
pendices, tables, maps, bibliography 
and index make the work one of easy 
and valuable reference. 


DE TELESPHORE AU “MOINE BOURRU.” 
Dieux, génies et démons encapuchonnés, by 
W. DEONNA. 168 pages, 50 figures. La- 
tomus, Berchem-Brussels 1955 (Collec- 
tion Latomus, Vol. 21) 250 Belg. frs. 


The fascinating history of the “gods, 
spirits and demons” who wear hoods, 
seen first in the art of antiquity, is 
traced all the way to modern times and 
in many countries. The staggering 
amount of documentation is character- 
istic of this well known author’s work. 
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AFRICAN 
ARROWHEADS 


Authentic museum specimens 
from Nigeria, West Africa, and 
Belgian Congo, Central Africa, 


$1.00 per set of eight. 
Pigmy spear heads 3 for $1.00. 
Sudanese daggers $3.95 each. 


Cameroons wood fetishes (14”) 
—"Bakoko” $15.95 each. 


Nigerian Bronze Animals 412— 
$8.95 p.p. 
R. T. WATERS 


1383 East 26th Street 
BROOKLYN 10, NEW YORK 











SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF GREEK ATH- 
LETICS In English Translation, by Ra- 
CHEL SARGENT ROBINSON. xii, 289 
pages. Published by the author, 338 Pro- 
basco St., Cincinnati, Ohio 1955 $4.00 


A useful compendium of the pas- 
sages in ancient literature which relate 
to Greek athletics. It is furnished with 
explanatory notes and index. The book 
is also instructive and entertaining for 
the casual reader. 


IONIA. A Quest, by FREYA STARK. xxiv, 
263 pages, 62 figures, 1 map. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York 1955 
$6.00 


Not a guidebook for the hurried trav- 
eler, this volume is excellent for the 
stay-at-home, who can capture from its 
pages, brimming with history, mythol- 
ogy and accomplished observation, 
something of the atmosphere of Asia 
Minor. He can also enjoy the scenery 
and monuments in Miss Stark’s expert 
photographs. One might rise to the de- 
fence of archaeologists who, the author 
says, “nibble at a building and leave it, 
so as to bring it to the notice of all the 
peasants who happen to be in search of 


stones.” The peasants will find the 
stones themselves, sooner or later; it is 
up to the archaeologists to get there 
first and record what they can. 


ETERNAL EGYPT, by CLEMENT ROBICHON 
and ALEXANDRE VARILLE. Translated 
by LAETITIA GIFFORD. xv pages, 144 
plates. Philosophical Library, New 
York 1955 $6.00 


A picture book of beautiful photo- 
graphs, most of them showing Egypt's 
antiquities. There is no attempt at com- 
plete coverage, either pictorially or in 
the information given in introduction 
and captions. 


PROSPEZION!I ARCHEOLOGICHE, by C. M. 
Lericl, 40 pages, illustrations in text. 
Fondazione Lerici, Milan 1955 


Precepts regarding the application of 
some newly developed methods for de- 
tecting the presence of ancient remains 
in the subsoil. 


TIERRADENTRO. Archaologie 
raphie einer kolumbianischen Landschaft, by 
Horst NACHTIGALL. 327 pages, 107 
plates containing 37 line drawings, 213 
photographs, 2 maps. Institut fur Volk- 
erkunde, Johannes Gutenberg-Univer- 
sitat in Mainz/Rhein. Origo Verlag, 
Ziirich 1955 (Mainzer Studien zur Kul- 
tur- und Vélkerkunde, Vol. 2) Sfrs. 52 


und Ethnog- 


A study of the populations of the 
“Interior,” the great massif of south- 
ern Colombia where there existed a 
culture characterized by a great quan- 
tity of human and anthropomorphic 
stone sculptures; this culture is best 
known from the region of San Agustin, 
a little to the south of Tierraden- 
tro. Part 1 treats of the archaeol- 
ogy and figures a large number of 
these statues and the interesting large 
painted chamber tombs. The rest of 
the book is a report on the ethnography 
of the living aboriginals, the Paez. 


TACITUS: THE ANNALS OF IMPERIAL ROME. 
A new translation with an introduc- 
tion by MICHAEL GRANT. 447 pages, 10 
maps, 4 tables. Penguin Books, Har- 
mondsworth 1956 $0.95 


A highly readable Tacitus in handy 
form. The notes, maps, list of Roman 
emperors and contemporary kings, keys 
to technical terms and place names, and 
genealogical tables, make this an ideal 
volume for the general reader. 


LA COLONNA DI MARCO AURELIO, by 
C. CAPRINO and others. 322 pages in- 
cluding 91 plates. “L’Erma’”’ di Bret- 
schneider, Rome 1955 12,000 lire 


This is the first full publication of 
the famous column illustrated by ad- 
equate direct photographs which were 
made from the scaffolding erected in 
connection with’ anti-aircraft defence. 


LA BASILICA SOTTERRANEA NEOPITAGOR- 
ICA DI PORTA MAGGIORE IN ROMA, by 
SALVATORE AURIGEMMA. 60 pages, 41 


illustrations. Rome 1954 400 lire 
This underground hall with its 


wealth of figured stucco decoration 
(here well reproduced) is unique; its 
discovery by accident in 1917, and the 
measures which, under Aurigemma’s 
supervision, have been adopted to pre- 
serve it, form a dramatic episode in 
archaeological annals. 


| MOSAICI DI PIAZZA ARMERINA, by BI- 
AGIO PACE, 119 pages, 55 illustrations 
(20 in color). Gherardo Casini, Rome 
1955 10,000 lire 


Perhaps the last publication of its 
author (died 1955), a foremost author- 
ity in the field of Sicilian history and 
art. Pending the full scientific publica- 
tion of the already famous Late Classi- 
cal villa, this highly attractive volume is 
intended to acquaint the public with the 
qualities of a select number of the artis- 
tic mosaic pavements which form its 
most striking feature. 


PAPUAN HILL I 





ON ALL BOOKS 


(10% on Texts & Technical Books) 
ANY BOOKS YOU CHOOSE* 


1—Deduct 25% from list price. 

2—Add 15c per book for postage. 

3—Send Check or Money Order 
N.Y.C. residents add 3% 








*Only obligation, you agree to buy at 
least 4 books during first year. 
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